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weeks, 

(Gr ApverriseMENTs.—Seventy-tive cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each sub- 
sequent insertion. 4, 

aG> To Acests.—Persons wishing to act as agents 
for this paper, may obtain commissions on satisfying 
us as to their qualification and responsibility. . 

To CLen¢ymen.—Any Clergyman sending in ten 
dollars, with the names of fonr new snliscribers, shall 
he entitled to receive a fifth copy, without charge, for 
one year. 

0G- To Ocr Frreyps,—For months to come our 
agents can canvass only a small portion of the States 
for subscribers to the paper. We shall therefore be 
obliged if any of our friends will undertake a vol- 
untary agency among their own friends, and trans- 
mit us names and money, through the Post Office, at 

our own risk. See terms. ‘ 

{>> Business Letters should be addressed to the 
Publisher, at“201 William street; and Communica- 
tions to the “ Editors of the Independent.” 
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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 

Ix obedience to a law which usage has imposed 
upon the periodical press in this country, we subscribe 
our names as the associated editors of this Journal. 
The oceasion requires tis to explain to our friends and 
to the public the considerations which have induced us 
to commit ourselves to the enterprise. and the measure 
of responsibility which we assume with regard to it. 

1. The undertaking does not originate with us. It 
is known that for several years. past there has been an 
increasing demand for a religious newspaper, which, 
proceeding from the city of New York, shall be ad- 
dressed: to a class of readers somewhat different from 
those whose tastes and wants control the character of 
the journals already established here. The Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Dutch Reformed, the Protestant 
Episcopalians, and the Episcopalians of the Oxford 
school, have their several religious newspapers, adapt- 
ed professedly to their warits. The Roman Catholics, 
the Unitarians, the Universalists, and we know not 
how maty other sects, have their weekly publications 
of opmions and intelligence. Besides all these, there 
are two journals, of great circulation and of distin- 
guished ability, which, without being ostensibly con- 
nected with any ecclesiastical power or any committee 
of a religious sect or party, are Presbyterian in their 
sympathies and in the ecclesiastical relations of their 
editors. Of these two, one is completing its twenty- 
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OUR ORTHODOXY. 





We have received the following communication 
from a respected correspondent in Connecticut : 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have read with interest 
the first four numbers of your paper. Will you 
permit me to suggest, that had you been a little 
Move specific on one point, in-your prospectus, 
it might have been more satisfactory to a portion 


What is to be the doctrinal character of. The. In- 
dependent ? 

You say in your prospectus, “We have ourown 
opinions on questions in theology; but we are not 
the champions of any man’s scheme or metaphysi- 


of theology. The Independent, then, is not to be 
responsible for any opinions but its.own, in mat- 
ters of church polity or of theological doetrine.. 
The Doctors—Bushnell, Tyler, Taylor, Park, and 
the rest; the schools and seminaries—Andover, 
Yale, Bangor, East Windsor, Hudson, Oberlin, 
and as many more as there are, may agree or dis- 
agree, as they please. We are responsible for 
none of them, nor is any of them reaponsible for 


kus.” 


All this is well, as far as it goes. Batit is all 
negative. It is simply saying that The Inde- 
pendent is not to be a partizan paper—in other 
words, not the organ of any particular school in 
theology. But we should like something posi- 
tive. I suppose it is intended that .the paper. 
shall have a doctrinal character. You say, “We 
have our own opinions on questions in theology.” 
The Christian community would be pleased to 
know what your opinions.are, at least in regard 
to those doctrines which have been regarded as 
fundamental and essential to. the Christian system, 
by the great body of Congregationalists in this 
country, In short, what are your views of the 
Trinity, of Human Depravity, of the Atonement, 
of Regeneration, of Justification, of Election, and 
of the Saints’ perseverance? A frank and ex- 
plicit answer to this enquiry would be gratifying 
to many who are considering the question 
whether to become patrons of your paper. 

Ciericus. 


REPLY BY THE EDITORS, 

In reply to the foregoing communication, we 
have only to say,— 

I. The “prospectus,” as our respected corre- 
spondent calls it, containing the passage tran- 
scribed by him, in which we formally renounced 
all responsibility for the peculiarities of particular 


schools and parties in theology, is subscribed by 


three pastors of Congregational Churches. The 
standing of *these pastors for orthodoxy is unim- 





sixth year, and the other is only seven years younger. | 
Since these journals began to be published, not only | 
has the reading religious population of the city, and 
of the whole country, been greatly increased, but, | 
within a few years past especially, there has been 

growing up a class of readers whose demand is for a 

Journal differing in character from all that now oc- 

cupy the field. There is growing up in this metropolis, 

in this State, in the great and free North-west, a body 

of churches whose organization is founded on the great 
New-England principle of CONGREGATIONAL INDE- 

PENDENCE. Multitudes of intelligent christian men, 

who are not of these churches, are in sympathy with | 
them, and are looking for some popular exposition of | 
current ecclesiastical and religious questions, and of | 
all the progress of our times, as seen from the position | 
of that great principle. Measures have been proposed, 
again and again, for the establishment of a Congrega- 
tional newspaper, to be pablished in this city. Some 
of us, though urged to bear a part, have doubted, 
hitherto, the expediency of such an undertaking. But 
the demand has increased in its distinctness and ur- 
gency; and the duty of attempting to meet that de- 
mand has been presented to us in such a light, that we | 
have consented to assume the management of the en- 
terprise in the editorial department. 

In the circumstances in which the editorial control 
was offered to us it seemed to us that the providence of | 
God was clearly calling us to a great work. We enter | 
upon the undertaking in a full confidence that the re- 
sources, both of capital, and of energy, and skill, in the 
way of business, which are pledged to the support of 
the new Journal, will be fully adequate. 

2. This Journal is not established as the organ of any | 
ecclesiastical body, or of any sect or party—new school 
or old school. We are Congregationalists ; but we do 
not undertake to be the representatives of Congrega- 
tionalism. We have our own opinions on questions 
in theology ; but we are not the champion of any man’s 
“scheme” or metaphysical system, or of the views set 
forth from any chair of theol Tue InpEpPes- 
DENT, then, is not to be responsible for any opinions 
but its own, in matters o° church =f or of theologi- 
cal doctrine. The Doctors—Bushnell, Tyler, Taylor, 
Park, and the rest; the schools and seminaries—An- 
dover, Yale, Bangor, East Windsor, Hudson, Oberlin, 
and as many more as there are, may agree or disagree 
as they please. We are responsible for none of them, 
nor is any of them responsible for us. 

3. It is not quite unecessary, in such times as these 
to add, that this Journal is not in the interest of any 
political party. On political questions, as they involve 
great moral principles, or affect great moral interests, 
we expect to utter our opinions plainly; but no politi- 
cal party has any right or interest in our columns. 
The great question now before the people of the Uni- 
ted States—the question by the'side of which all other 
political questions now sink into insignificance—is the 
question of the extension and perpetuation of Slavery 
by the sovereign authority of the Union. In the dis- 
cussion of this question, we hope to our part. No 
aspect or bearing of it is too secular to be considered 
in a religious newspaper. We take our stand for free 
soil, wherever Congress has power to legislate. Yet 
our journal is not committed to the “free-soil party.” 
We have to do with principles, not with candidates, 
nor with parties as represented by candidates. In the 
same way, Other questions of national and State legis- 
lation will receive attention. ‘The question of war or 

ace, so often as it arises, is a moral question.. The 
question of cheap postage, and of an entire reformation 
of the post-office system, so as to secure the greatest 
amount of public accommodation at the least expense, 
is a question involving great moral interests. The 
question of laws to restrain and control, or altogether 
suppress, the traffic of intaxicating drinks ; the question 
of laws td puttish crimes nst chastity ; ‘and gener- 
ally all questions about crimes and punishments, are 
moral questions, and are to be discussed accordingly, 
without reference to party interests or party pledges. 

4 Our arrangements for assistance in the editorial 
department, and for stated foreign correspondence, are 
of the most satisfactory character. _ When the respon 
sibility of editing this tpl was first proposed to us, 
we saw that the labor of selecting, compiling, and con- 
densing the record of current events, would be incon- 
sistent with our duty as pastors ; nor could we believe 
that our united contributions to the editorial columns 
would compensate for deficiencies in those selections, 
abridgements, summaries, and reports, which are the 
staple of a newspaper, and on which its value so much 
depends. But we are relieved in that respect. Our 

yelation to this Journal js nat indeed to be merely no- 
minal, ar that of general superintendence only.” We 
are the sole and responsible editors ; and the making 
up of every successive sheet will be under the person- 
al inspection of one.of us. Yet we are not to work 
unaided. Onur assistant editor is one whose eminent 
knowledge of public affairs, both ecclesiastical and se- 
cular, and whose ability and experience in this particn- 
lar line of intellectual activity, admit of no question ; 
and we have full confidence that his powers will be 
earnestly and cheerfully employed to make Tur Ix- 
DEPENDENT what we. wish to have it. ents 
have also been made which secure for us the stated 
communications of several foreign correspondents, 
who are well acquainted, not only with their own coun- 
tries, but with ours. 

5. Our hope is to make such a we 
intelligent and large-hearted pastor will 
his own family and to the families of his flock. We 
hope that oar labors as editors of a religious journal 
—a labor which requires us to regard with habitual 
attention all the great interests of the church and of 
humanity—will better qualify us for our work as pas- 
tors, whether in the pulpit, or from house %o house. 
At page ste» Os also hope that our relations as 
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peached. Whether it is unimpeachable, Clericus 
may say—not we. But while it remains unim- 
peached, we trust they will not deem it necessary 
for them to make any new profession of their 
belief in “those doctrines which have been re- 
garded as fundamental and essential to the Chris- 
tian system by the great body of Congregational- 
ists in this country.” 

If. So far as in us lies, we do not intend to 
contribute in any way to the renewal of that kind 
of theological controversy by which the churches 
were so extensively agitated a few years ago. 
We have no theological novelties of our own to 
offer ; nor is it our vocation to uphold and propa- 
gate those of others. As to the opinions which 
a few years ago were thought by many to be full 
of dangerous tendencies, the subsidence of that 
storm ought to cure the alarmists of this genera- 
tion of the passion for heresy-hunting. 

III. In one sense then it may be said, “ frankly 
and explicitly,” that the paper is not intended to 
have “a doctrinal character.” It is not designed 
to reform the accepted New-England orthodoxy ; 
nor will it assume, on the other hand, that the 
pastors and churches, or any considerable por- 
tion of them, are on the point of rejecting the 
faith once delivered tothesaints. But in another 
sense, we say “frankly and explicitly,” * it is 
intended that the paper shall have a doctrinal 
character.” It is intended to set forth and 
defend, as occasions may require, the theological 
doctrines in which Andover and East Windsor, 
New Haven and Bangor — all the evangelical 
seminaries and churches of New England —are 
agreed. 

IV. Those who are “ considering the question 
whether to become patrons” of our paper, but 
doubt the soundness of the editors in regard to 
the essential and fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian system—such as the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Atonement, Human Depravity, &c.—had 
better borrow the paper from some of their neigh- 
bors, till, by seeing from week to week its ten- 
dency and spirit, they shall be able to judge for 
themselves whether its editors have any secret 
heresy which they wish to propagate, 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 





Crxctxnatt, Onto, Jan. 10, 1849. 

Dear Sm:—The first numbers of The Inde- 
pendent begin to find their way into the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and so far as I can learn, ap- 
pear to be received with decided favor. The 
want of such a paper, emanating from the Com- 
mercial Metropolis of the Union, has long been 
felt, and when its character shall be fairly made 
known to the public, cannot fail to command sub- 
stantial support. 

The fact, incidentally mentioned, of the ‘re- 
cent vigorous and successful movements of Con- 
gregationalism” in New-York and Brooklyn, 
struck me with surprise. Buta few years ago, 
and no Congregational church was to be found 
there. A similar movements silently, but steadi- 
ly, going on in the West. Men are beginning to 
inquire for the “old paths,” and new organiza- 
tions are, from month: to month, -springing up in 
various parts of this immense Valley, based on 
the old New England Platform, and-denying the 
scriptural validity of any tribunal between the 
great “Head” of the chureh, and the assembled 
brotherhood—the “ body.” 

The past year has been one of decided progress 
for Congregationalism in this city. The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church have sold out their old edi- 
fice to the city for a Police Office—taken the 
Congregational form, and erected a beautiful and 
spacious new church at the corner of Vine and 
9th streets. It is equalled by but few places of 
worship west of the mountains, and its interior 
attangements embrace all the modern improve- 
ments. The seats are all uniformly cushioned 
and lined, giving it an appearance of beauty and 
comfort, rarely to be found. Rev. Charles B. 
Boynton is the Pastor af this Church. 

The Seventh-street Presbyterian Church, which 
organized as a colony from the Second Presby- 


*rY | terian Church in 1843, have also declared them- 


selves “ The First Orthodox Con ional Church 
of Cincinnati,” by which act the Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church ceased to exist. They are now 
erecting a substantial and spacious house, of cut 
stone, on Seventh-street, near the corner of West- 
ern Row. When completed, it will equal if not 
exceed any church in the city. The congrega- 
tion have met for worship for some months past 
in the basement, and the building will probably 
be finished in April or May. The music in this 
church is supposed to be decidedly superior to 
any other in the city, the choir being led by T. B. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL PLATFORM. 


The New England Religious Herald, in com- 
menting upon the’ proceedings of the Council at 
the Sullivan street Church, accuses the :ninisters 
and delegates who. withdrew. from the Council of 
narrowitg the Congregational platform. It says : 


“We were pained to read an editorial in the 
last number of The J dent giving.an account 
of a council in New York city, called to settle 
Rev. Samuel D. Cochran over the Sullivan street 
Congregptons! Church, from which it appeared 
as though some of the ministers in that region 
were disposed to narrow the platform so- as to 
crowd off those who hold certain peculiar views 
of the simplicity of moral exercises. On the ex- 
amination, six of the ministers present declared 
themselves dissatisfied, and refused to participate 
in the services of installation. The doctrines 
deemed sufficiently heretical to justify this refusal 
ofan act of fellowship were briefly these: that 
present obligation is limited to present knowl 
and ability ; that each moral exercise, if right at 
all, is entirely so; that repentance. consequently 
implies a complete compliance with obligation at 
the time; and that a Christian in obeying God is 
for the time just what he _— to be, bos allow- 
ing for the effect of past neglect of duty, as good. 
as he can be. Now the question is not whether 
this philosophy be correet, but whether those 
who hold it should be thrust sut of the pale of 
Congregational fellowship. We answer, No: 
any otlair reply would contradict all our past 
history as.a-denomination: _. 

“We. never heard, till we read the article 
in The Independent, that those who adopted the 
views of Emmons as to holiness were heretics, 
and could not be epee 8 as regular Con- 
gregationalists. We really think those six min- 
isters and their del s should, practically at 
least, recall their action, and give the hand of 
fellowship to Mr. Cochran.” 

Our readers need not be told that this is not a 
fair. representation of the position of those who 
withdrew. from the Council, They did not. pro- 
nounce .Mr..Cochran’s opinions heretical ; they 
did not object to all the views here quoted ; they 
did not refuse to have any fellowship with Mr. 
Cochran. Some of those ministers stated in the 
Council that they would be willing to invite Mr. 
C. into:their own pulpits. Had the question of 
installing Mr. C. over a church that desired his 
ministrations rested wholly with them, they 
might have taken a different course. But they 
knew that Mr. C. would, be installed without 
their aid; they knew that, in the vicinity of 
New York, there were ministers and churches 
enough which symbolized with the Sullivan street 
Church, to answer all the ends of the communion 
of churches; and they simply left Mr. C. in the 
hands of friends sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute a distinct branch of the household of faith, 
and to be recognized as such, The whole case is 
thus fairly stated by a correspondent of The Bos- 
ton Reporter : 

“The ministers and delegates of the city 
churches believed that, in the existing state of 
public opinion and of religious controversy, if 
they were to take part in the installation, they 
would be very extensively regarded as counte- 
nancing and approving these extreme opinions. 
At the same time, they wished to do-nothing that 
would embarrass the church and minister in Sul- 
livan street, or violate the kindness and respect 
which are deserved by and cherished towards him 
and them. They therefore signed a brief declar- 
ation, couched in the kindest terms, expressive of 
just these views, and then withdrew from the 
Council, before the vote was taken on the ques- 
tion of ae to the installation. The ma- 
jority of the Council remained, and the installa- 
tion took place in the usual manner.” 
Some of the majority of the Council said that, | 
on the same grounds, they should decline partici- 
pating in the ordination or installation of an in- 
dividual holding thé’ yiews of the minority. 
This was all fair. The right of the minority to | 
withdraw ¢annot be questioned by any one who 
understands the principles of Congregationalism. 
Would the Herald restrict their Christian liberty, 
and compel them to identify themselves with 
those with whom they could not agree? In fact, | 
the Herald itself, in another column, maintains | 
just the right and the duty which were exercised 
in this case : 
“Tf one family has reason to believe that an- | 
other with which it is acquainted and on terms | 
of friendly intercourse, is becoming erroneous in 
opinion, or vicious in practice, it has a moral 
right to make all necessary inquiry into the 
facts, — care to exhibit a spirit of kindness 
and love. [f satisfied that the other family has 
become either heretical or immoral, it may with- 
draw from intercourse with them, both as a testi- 
mony against the error or sin, and as a means of 
perenne own members from being contam- 
inated. us is it with Congregational Churches. 
inquire into each other's views and prac- 
tices, and withdraw when they choose, from each 
other's fellowship.” * 
We would not limit this right to cases of here- 
sy or immorality. Circumstances may require 
that it should be exercised when neither of these 
is alleged. Each church is at liberty to use its 
own discretion in such matters. Considerations 
of expediency may require that there should not 
be a close intimacy between families which cher- 
ish toward each other feelings of respect and 
kindness. Because a man is a good neighbor, it 
does not follow that he should visit us at every 
meal, or have the key of our front door; and we 
may decline an-invitation to his parties for vari- 
ous reasons, without thrusting him out of the 
pale of social intercourse. Mr. Cochran is re- 
cognized as a minister of Christ; the Sullivan 
street Church is recognized as a Church of 
Christ; and thatis a platform broad enough: for- 
both to stand upon. 
For the Independent. 
RULING ELDERS. 





The primitive churches were formed upon the 
model of the Jewish synagogue, the organization 
of which was a board, or bench, or council of 
Elders, one of them (probably in a certain estab- 
lished course or alternation) was master, ruler, 
chairman, ormoderator,—in Hebrew “ head of the 
assembly,” and in Greek “ bishop” or “ overseer.” 
So Elders were set apart in the churches, one: of 
who in due order or by election, was temporary | 
head, ruler, or overseer.* This order seems not 
to have been changed for more than two centu- 
ries, except that many churches selected a bishop 
or pastor for life, and directed him to call upon 
the Elders respectively to perform such ‘occasion- 
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by its consent, and might be removed for mal- 
administration ;* but Johnson and Clifton, claim- 
ing also to be Independents, and themselves also 
pastors and teachers in Holland, held the contra- 
ry, and that their rule was absolute.* It may well 
be doubted whether, in the apostolic church, they 
had any other than moral or advisory power. 
For “its government was democratical and in- 
volved the principle of popular government, ‘al- 
ways choosing its own officers, using its own 
discipline, and admonishing or removing its ofli- 
cers when they abused their trust."+ The synod 
at Cambridge, in 1640, provided for the election of 
Ruling Elders, and prescribed their powers and 
duties, all of which are. persuasive rather than 
authoritative, (c. 7. sec. 2,) and declared that, “in 
case of mal-administration, they are subject tc 
the power of the church ;” (c. 10. sec. 7.) “The 
order of the Congregational churches,” held at 


edge | the Savoy in London, 1662, provides for the 


choice of these Elders, but seems to give them no 
power but that of admonition, and prescribes to 
them very few duties: they seem to contemplate 
them as “for the well-being” of the church, but 
“not necessary to its existence.” (See 3 Han., 
546-7-8.) ‘Their platform is a great improve- 
ment upon that of Cambridge. 

The Independents of the Westminster Assem- 
bly (1643) disagreed with the Presbyterians as 
to the power of the Elders, holding that, though 
there should be two or more in every church, yet 
that they could do nothing authoritatively. with- 
out the consent of the church, whereas the Pres- 
byterians held that their rule was absolute: { 
Dr. Owen, Thomas Hooker, and John Cotton con- 
sidered that the church should have Elders, and 
Cotton thought they, with the pastor and teach- 
er, should have a veto upon the proceedings of 
the church ; but though he urged this very strenu- 
ously, aud got it inserted in the platform, he was 
not able to introduce it into the practice of the 
churches. In Dr. Owen's time the office seemed 
to be of little consideration, and the churches be- 
gan to omit chovsing such Elders. - The last 
Ruling Elder in the church of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, (Thomas Faunce) died in 1745, aged 
99 years. He was in great estimation as a man 
of piety and correct ecclesiastical views and 
practice. None were found willing to succeed 
him. 

Rev. John Wise, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
was a distinguished advocate of our order, and 
in 1716 wrote and published “ A Vindication of 
the Government of the New England Churches.” 
His book is considered a book of authority by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Masachusetts. He 
held that Ruling Elders were proper officers in a 
Congregational church, but that “ ecclesiastical 
power comes nothing near to the resemblance of 
civil power, for the one is truly coercive, and the 
other pursuasive.” At that time there were few El- 
ders in any of the churches. For he says although 
“there is as plain a reason for this officer as any 
other, and neglecting to choose Elders, impairs 
the democracy of the church {which he thought 
was its greatest beauty], yet in fact we find it to 
be rara avis tn terra, like a black swan in the 
meadow—rare to find one individual ;” and the 
same complaint had been made by the synod of 
1680. Various reasons seem to have been as- 
signed for its neglect, which he considers and at 
tempts to answer. The duties expected of them 
seemed not to be well understood, and it was said 
also that the pastors were averse to choosing 
Elders. Some thought that, if much were expect- 
ed of them, a salary should be provided. Others 
could not see the use of the office, and all seemed 
to decline accepting it. But the chief reason 
seems to have been that it was generally agreed 
that there was nothing but a moral or persuasive 
duty connected with the office, and that service 
might well be performed by occasional or stand- 
ing committees. it has before been said that 
Congregationalism accommodates itself to time, 
place, and circumstances; to changes in social 
and civil life and civil government; and it seems 
to have done so in this case. These changes 
have been so great since the primitive times—pa- 
triarchal and official authority has so far degene- 
rated towards mere “moral suasion”— official con- 
sequence has been so much impaired,—the appoint- 
ment of pastors “able in the scriptures,” (whose 
office seems to include all that was understood 
by Bishops and Elders,) has so far silenced and 
put an end to what was called “ prophesying,” 
(which seems to have been appropriate to Elders) 
—that it seems useless to preserve the name when 
all that was peculiar to the office has passed 
away. “Standing committee” seems now to be 
“nomen generalissamum,” a general appellation, 
under which all semi-official work is done in 
church and in state, and all that remains, calling 
for the official or supposed official employment of 
Elders in the church, is very well and easily done 
by means of these committees. Insisting on the 
name therefore would seem “holding on upon 
straws,” contending for small things—unimpor- 
tant nomenclature, and contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, which seeks for sub- 
stance,—for the advancement of spiritual life by 
few and simple forms, leaving to others all the 
advantages which they may expect to attain by 
official titles, official importance, and unscriptural 
forms and ceremonies of every sort. 

A DerscENDANT OF THE PiLeRms. 


Note.—In “ the Church Order and Discipline of 
the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, 
adopted at the general meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, held in London, May, 1833,” they 
say (article 5)—* We believe that the only officers 
placed by the apostles over individual chuyches, 
are the Bishops or Pastors, and the Deacons ; the 
number of these being dependent upon the num- 
ber of the church ; and that to these, as the offi- 
cers of the church, is committed respectively the 
administration of its spiritual and temporal con- 
cerns, subject, however, to the approbation of the 
church.”"—3 Han. App. 

* 1 Han., 241-2, 211; 3 Han., 416. 

+ Col. Prim. Ch., 46, citing Rothe ; also c. 4 and 5. 

t 3 Han., 428-526. 


en For the Independent. 
A TRAVELER'S THOUGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


Ihave been greatly interested with my short 











al duties as were usual for members of that body ; | 
and Jerome says “these were above the Elders | 


Lord's appointment.”+ By what means and usur- 


pose: but it was overthrown ;} and we hear no 
more of it during the long period of the dark 
ages, until Luther gave the “deadly wound” to 
Romanism. 

From among the reformers arose John Robin- 
son and his coadjutors, 240 years ago, who de- 
clared for the order of the primitive churches, 
which they reéstablished and vindicated. A 
prominent article of their platform was “the 
right of the churches to choose their own officers, 
which were, in some RESPECTS, OF THREE SORTS, 
and in others buttwo: 1. Pastors and Teachers ; 
2. Ruling Elders: 3. Deacons. These officers 
have no lordly, arbitrary, or imposing power; 
but can only rule and administer by the consent 
of the’ brethren.”% As to this ecclesiastical pow- 
er of the Elders, Ainsworth, a very distinguished 
divine of that age, held as Robinson did, that 
“they were servants of the church and ruled only 
| * Col. Prim. Ch. ¢. 2; citing Vitringa, Neander, and 
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more by the custom than by the truth of our! and arches, and her venerable churches. The 


pations this order was finally interrupted and | 
overthrown, and episcopacy, and afterwards pa- | ducted, and her system and corps of police, are 
pacy, established, is aside from my present pur-| worthy of all praise. In many respects I have 


stay in England, having met with much to ad- 
mire in her varied scenery, her splendid build- 
ings, her magnificent works of art, her bridges 


permanent structure of her railroads, the regular- 
ity, order, and safety with which they are con- 


been more favorably impressed than I expect- 
ed to be, and have been most happily disap- 
pointed in not finding that state of poverty and 
degradation apparent which I had been led to ex- 
pect. Yet it is evident a chronic heartache pre- 
vails pretty generally throughout England. 

It was a somewhat novel sight, although my 
eye had been in a measure familiarized to such 
scenes in Canada, to see soldiers patrol the streets 
with muskets and bayonets fixed to keep the 
people quiet; and, in addition, a numerous and 
powerful police, armed with bludgeons, continu- 
ally on the alert. Such a state of things would 
seem to indicate a great degree of disaffection and 
alienation ; and yet a maa may travel a great deal 
in England, and mingle with some classes, and 
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There is @ great similarity in the vegetation of 
England to that of the Northern and Middle 
States of our Union, much greater than I had ex- 
pected to find. They have'in England a few in- 
digenous plants and shrubs, such as the heath 
furze, &c., which we have not; and you miss in 
England the laurel, the honeysuckle, &c., which 
are common with us. And so with the cultivat- 
ed crops. There is, however, more labor bestowed 
upon the land; but a good deal of their effective 
force is lost, as in the use of the great inconve- 
nient wheel-plough, which appears to require 
twice the team and attendance, and still does not 
accomplish its work so well nor so fast as our 
common cast-iron plough. The many crops of 
wheat, rye, oats, and barley, which I saw during 
the summer, we should cal! hardly medium crops. 
There is not that neatness about the hedges and 
in the cultivation generally, which is sometimes 
represented. The crops were all reaped with a 
sickle, which is a slow and laborious method 
compared with the cradle, especially with the 
light crops which I have seen in Wales and in 
many parts of England. It appeared strange in 
many other instances, to see men doing work in 
the most tedious, toilsome manner; some men 
towing Canal boats—for on some canals a horse 
would not be allowed at all. Whoever should 
put a horse to towing, would be mobbed by those 
who make if their business. They, John-Buil 
like, do not know that they can do. anything else. 
It is no wonder that yon find a Yankee clock in 
almost every house in England, and Yankee 
overshoes, and Nott’s and Olmsted’s stoves in 
their churches and public halls, It would be 
well if, in addition, Brother Jonathan would send 
over to them our simple republican. plough, and 
a few of the boys to teach school this winter, 
(they might get back in the spring in season for 
planting,) and instruct John in our plain, straight- 
forward, go-ahead method of business; and, if 
possible, impart to him the faculty or ability, if 
like to starve in one enterprise, to turn his hand 
to another. 

There appears to be the greatest prejudice 
against all labor-saving machines ; and the Eng- 
lish mechanic, like the English soldier, appears 
to act very much like an automaton; he can 
only do that which he has been taught or made 
todo. Perhaps no one trait of character is more 
striking than this, They have a great difficulty 
in conforming to circumstances. This is seen 
among the English in. America, but it is not so 
glaring as in England, where you are running 
against their “can’ts” continually. They cannot 
vary from what they have been accustomed to, 
and are the most abject slaves to their own rules 
and regulations, They do not admit. the princi- 
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of attention and time. 
was not despatched with systematic rapidity, as 
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PLEASING ‘MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 

















is but a cipher around which the aristocracy 
rally, while the people are in the most servile 
and abject’slavery. They talk loudly of the 
injustice of the Americans in keeping in bondaze 
two and a half millions of Africans, which every 
true American feels and deplores ; but they never 
seem ‘to think of the millions who, together with 
themselves, drag the chains of abject servitude. 
I am often catechised on the subject of slavery 
as it exists'in our Southern States, and reproach- 
ed with the “damning disgrace” by men who, for 
the moment, do not hear the clanking of their 
own chains, and forget to feel that their own 
ankles are sore with the galling fetter. They lose 
sight of the fact that all Ireland is afflicted with 
a chronic anarchy, and that all England groans 
as with a cancered breast; and do not see that 
there are a great many mountains to be depress- 
ed and valleys to be filled up in their own politi- 
cal, religious, and social'condition. Everywhere 
throughout England, even among those who feel 
most deeply the unnatural and unjust state of 
things, you see the same characteristics as in our 
Southern States—the middling and lower classes 
are as proud of their lords as the negroes are of 
their masters. R.L. 

‘ ‘ : For the Independent. 
A COUNTRY FUNERAL. 


On the margin of the Piscataqua rivet, are some 
well cultivated estates, which have been retained 
in the families, and bear the names of their earli- 
est proprietors. These farms form a curve 
around a broad and beautiful expansion ‘of the 
river. Secluded from the main thoroughfare of 
travel, the residents have formed a community, 
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whose social aspects have scarcely fallen behind 


the pleasantness. of their favored scenery. The 
taste, the hospitality, and the intelligence of their 
society, no less than the rural attractions of their 
location, draw to their dwellings a large circle of 
visitors. 

On.a fine autumnal day, in November last, one 
of these mansions became the resort to which an 
unusual throng of visitors directed their course. 


They came to.sympathize with a stricken family. 


The funeral obsequies of the widowed mother of 
a valued household, drew that concourse together. 
Along the avenue leading to the house, a con- 
tinual stream of the living rolled onward. Here 
was a wide contrast to the scene which the fune- 
ral in the.city too often exhibits. The arrange- 


ments did not indicate that the burial of the dead 


was a sort of impertinence to which the living 
could be expected to give only the scantiest@hare 
The process of interment 


sentation, as well as in the fact that the monarch 


right to make an exception to it. 


government, &c., &c. 


ple at all that he who makes a law or rule has a 
Patch-work is 
preferred to simple, plain, majestic grandeur. 
This runs through everything—their methods of 
business, their architecture, their constitutional 
Thousands of men are 
employed in every department of Church and 
State, and mechanical and commercial industry, 
which only serve to clog the wheels of enter- 
prise, and barricade all invention and improve- 


one of the manifold business items of an after- 
noon ; nor was it delegated, informally, to the 
smallest number of relatives, while the surround- 
ing community evinced no sympathy. All sus- 
pended their pursuits and repaired to the house 
of mourning. Rich and poor, aged and young, 
learned and illiterate, refined and unpolished, the 
serious and the gay, all classes met to bury the 
dead. Friends from other towns were present 
though the journey consumed the entire day. 


. | ble for nothing in the way of 
hence ‘the maxim, “ The king can do, no evil ;” 


ment. Formalities in Church, State, and com- 
merce are the chilling icebergs which environ 
everything in England. The English are stereo 
typed; they cannot change. But Brother Jona- 
than has a powerful lever under this crust which 
will effectually break it up; and that prejudice 
against labor-saving machines will likewise give 
way when they find Yankee pins and pitchforks, 
and patent ploughs and playthings, like the frogs 
and flies. of Egypt, in every room and in every 
place. 

The English have a great deal of lumber in 
their garrets, and their vaults are filled with the 
dead. Their churches, where simple magnifi- 
cence should reign, are disfigured with death’s- 
heads and bloody bones, and emblazoned with 
heraldic emblems, of feudal origin; and the ban- 
ner that has. been bathed in a brother's blood 
waves exultingly in the sacred place. admired 
many of the church edifices in England exceed- 
ingly, and found myself returning repeatedly to 
see them; but St. Paul's was not one of them. 
St. Paul's is a mighty building—a magnificent 
map. But it is Pelion upon Ossa, not the awful 
Alps it should-have been. Its facades are so 
much broken, that the severe majesty of the stu 
pendous structure is destroyed, and the tremend- 
ous grandeur and effect which it would otherwise 
have produced is greatly impaired. The statues 
on the top are admirable—most admirable, looking 
down as they do upon the moving multitude be- 
low. Nothing could be more commanding than 
the stern lineaments of those apostles, furrowed, 
as the artist has represented them as being, with 
the severe action of truth, through eighteen cen- 
turies. . 

But there is no department in which there are 
more strange incongruities than in the constitu- 
tion and laws of England. The old castles, and 
palaces, and-some of the old churches—the 
growth of centuries, showing the skill, taste, 
and power of the nation at different ages, as they 
were adapted from time to time to different kinds 
and modes of warfare and of worship—are ad- 
mirable emblems of their constitution and govern- 
ment. What is called the Constitution of Eng- 
land is a magnificent mixture—a great pudding- 
stone formation—like Joseph’s coat, of many 
colors and a great variety of texture. It is not 
consistent, and shows that it was never new and 
entire at once, according to a plan traced by 
science and legislative experience, but that it was 
born of feudalism, and like a chip of the old 
block, shows its origin, and gives a coloring to 
all the laws and. institutions of the country. 
Their election laws are a strange dilution of feu- 
dal exclusiveness, and are very far from giving a 
truly national representation. England has had 
a revolution of liberty, but not of equality. It 
@s like a piece of land which has been cleared of 
its timber, but which is full of hillocks—the 
footsteps of the hurricane and the whirlwind, 
which needs to be broken up and leveled by the 
ploughshare of common sense and the harrow of 
equal rights ; for it still, toa great extent, appears 
to be thought that nations were made for those 
who govern them. The whole political fabric is 
a patchwork, the result of accident, of whim, of 
caprice, and of all the varied taste which has 
existed from William the Conqueror to the pres- 
ent time. If anything new has been suggested, 
it has been tacked on; and this accidental con- 
glomeration—this magnificent hotch-potch (to 
borrow one of their own expressive law phrases), 
like the Lambeth Palace, the growth of many 
generations, contains almost every species of 
architecture, placed in the most strange and sin- 
gular juxtaposition—odd, quaint, grotesque. The 
great social, political, and religious fabric of 
England presents much more in the way 6f an- 
tiquity and of organization that is admirable, 
beautiful, magnificent, and sublime, and also that 
which is worthless, incongruous, and meaning» 
less, than 2!) her architectare and her other works 
of art. : : 

The Queen isa charming woman, and is greatly 
beloved by her subjects ; but she is supposed to 
value the queenly prerogative very highly, at 
least at its full value. She is considered to be a 
Puseyite, and a Whig in polities. Her power is 
entirely negative; she can. originate nothing. 
And though she can reject a bill presented for 
ratification, she never does it. She is responsi- 


upon the Christian’s heavenly inheritance. 
was nothing to grate upon the bosom of sensi- 


the burial place. 


-2000 in a day. 
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Among them, the bar and the medical profession 
were represented by persons of nomean celebrity. 


After a funeral service, the procession left the 


house on its way to the burial place in the field, 
the spot where, for successive generations, the 
members of the family had found their last rest- 


ing place. The procession was not a mere sub- 


division of the company, but the entire mass. 


Sire and son, matron and maiden, husband and 
wife, trembling age and buoyant childhood, all 
were included. All walked through orchard and 
field to the place of interment. Nothing like the 
mummery of mourning was here to be seen. No 
empty carriages helped to swell! the funeral train. 
The community seemed to think it no mark of 
respect for the dead, to deputize unoccupied 
coaches to attend in their stead. The procession 
was made up of living mourners, not of coach 
horses, in whole or in part. To me, it seemed a 
fitting service to follow the hearse in that pro- 


cession, and muse amid the still seclusion of ru- 


ral scenes, under a bright sky and in green fields, 
Here 


bility. It was not a hurried march to the tomb 
through the mingled noisesand obstructed streets 
of the city. No rattling of wheels, no obstreper- 
ous din, no shouts of the merry, no hum of hur- 
rying crowds, no irreverent brawls disturbed the 
procession. The hearse did not wend its way 


through avenues of casks and bales, amid loaded 


carts and lumbering omnibuses and throngs of 
vehicles urged on by impatient drivers. Unbro- 


ken stillness gave an added charm to the rural 


seclusion. When the procession emerged from 
the shrubbery that surrounded the house, a heavy 
clanking noise was heard, but it ceased instantly. 
A train of freight cars was discharging loads of 
iron on an unfinished railroad that passed near 
As soon as the procession be- 
came visible to the workmen, they suspended 
their noisy labors, and waited in respectful silence 
until the train passed over the distance to the 
grave and returned to the house. No sound but 
the low hissing of the locomotive disturbed the 
silence of the scene. The rites of hospitality 
were freely extended to friends from a distance 
in the house of mourning. The remembrance of 
that country funeral suggests t8 the writer, espe- 
cially when he contrasts it with interments in the 
city, the prayer of Ruth—‘“there will I be bu- 
tied.” N. T. 
For the Independent. 





Tract Colporteur. 


Lewispurc, TENN., Dec. 1848. 

This has been a happy quarter to me while 
laboring in the service of the American Tract 
Society. I have cold nearly $300 worth of Evan- 
gelical books, in addition to about $7 worth of 
publications which I have circulated gratuitously. 
My experience has been various and interesting. 
Ihave been permitted to witness the return of 
nearly 500 prodigals to their father’s house— 
some of them quite advanced in years, though in 
the main they have been young men. This has 
been remarked as something out of the ordinary 
course of things in this region. 

Just within this county, during three months, 
there have been 700 persons united to various 
churches. Ihave labored much of the time witb | 
them, and am now permitted to see the whole 
country blessed with the fruits of the revival. 
The Tract catise is advancing, and people are just 
beginning to awake to this subject. I try to keep 


it before the minds of the people, as one of thé 


great instrumentalities for doing good. 

My field is quite large. I go wherever-I think 
there is a prospect of selling my books. | at- 
tend all the musters, courts, and public meetings 
of every kind. My manner of disposing of my 
publications attracts ncitice. Nearly every man 
in the different counties where I go, in this way, 
leartis to know me, for 1 frequently address 
I love: my work, and I love to 
remember how many blessed pages of Gospel 


‘truth I have circulated in ditferent neighborhoods 


and families, to spring up like seed planted in 
ppyeeet patted aes 
A ‘state of religious feeling continues in 
all this region of ‘country, and the works of the 
Tract Society are in active demand. I shall 
Shik eee co urt in a neighboring coun- 
or 
d from my about $90 worth of 








Progress of the work of Grace---Movements of a | P* 


two. During: the week past, 1| 









Sketeh of a Norwegian Church, _.. 
Cutcaco, Deckmsrr 20; 1848. 
A Lutheran church was organized among the 
Norwegians in this city more than a year ago, 
by aman who soon lost the ‘confidence of his 
people, and left them; not, however, until they 
had commenced the erection of a house’ of wor- 
ship. After his departure, the church ‘procured 
the services of a young man named Pat. ANnper- 
sen. This brother had received a respectable 
education in Norway, and was brought up in the 
religion of the National Church. Some years 
since, he experienced the converting grace of 
God, and had now no felish for the formalism 
which characterizes the Established Church of 
his native country. He has been~ pursuing «a 
course of study with reference to the ministry, 
for three or four years, principally under the in- 
struction of brother Loss, of Rockford. -He was 
licensed to preach last spring, by the Franckean 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod at New-York, and 
has been laboring here with good- success and 
flattering prospects. The church consists of one 
hundred communicants, and the congregation as 


400 in number. They-have completed theirhouse 
of worship, and it is filled; its dimensions 36 by 
54 feet, a comfortable and tasteful place; and 
they owe only$500 on the house and lot, whielr 
they are making earnest efforts to pay off as fast 
as possible. They subscribe $150-a year for their 
minister, and on this sum he is trying to live. 
His people are poor, and he is willing to endure 
poverty with them. ‘The older heads of’ famities 
support themselves chiefly by gardening anit saw- 
ing wood, and they have ‘nothing to give:*- The’ 
younger ones are mostly at sefvice in American 
families. Some young women, from their scanty” 
earnings, have taxed themselves ten dollars for 
the church. Most of the congregation are youths, 
who are exceedingly attached to their-pastor, and 
are disposed to do for him all they can. Hepreaches 
one sermon every Sabbath in the Norwegian lan- 
guage, and one in English, and sustains a flourish- 
ing Sabbath School, with catechetical exercises 
for the young. 
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SURPLUS OF MINISTERS. 
The following spicy paragraph is from the 
Christian World, a Unitarian paper. Perhaps 
some of its rather plain-spoken hints may sug- 
gest thoughts not unprofitable in other quarters : 


“The frequent grumblingsof persons who can- 
not get preaching because m one wants to hear 
them, has led to the belief that the Unitarian min- 
istry was already crowded, and that more men 
ought not to think of entering a line of life where 
they are not wanted. 
“ Now, a few stubborn facts will set this matter 
right. 
than now, nor poor men less. Parish after parish 
stretch out imploring hands for able ministers of 
the word, but, before taking up with ‘a man of 
straw, they prefer to shut their doors. They 
had rather have no preacher than an extinguisher 
of spiritual life, a mouldy crust in shape of the 
true bread, a stagnant pool instead of a living 
fountain. Certain pulpit gifts they absolutely re- 
quire now, which some have not by nature, and 
care not to get by practice—and which formerly 
were of far less account. Wonderful to relate, 
they want a man who speaks loud enough to be 
heard, and several of our ‘candidates’ cannot 
do that—though a fortnight’s practice of the ‘ ex- 
ee aye or expulsive system’ would enable any- 
ody to filla modern church. They want one 
who feels the warm philanthropic current of the 
times, though they hope he has strength not to be 
quite swept away by it.” 


—=. 


SELECTIONS. 


POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


The outward world of sense is not the only 
world in and for which man exists, nor that in 
which he most truly has his being. Nor is the 
light of the sun, and that which renders outward 
and material forms visible to the bodily eye, the 
only light in which our deeds reveal themselves. 
We only deceive ourselves, when, in the belief 
that our sinful purposes and deeds are cloaked 
and concealed from the eye of sense and kept in 
the secret chambers of our own souls, we suppose 
that there is therefore no light thrown upon them, 
and that they are skrouded in utter darkness. 
That inner world of consciousness has also its 
light, which, to the guilty soul, sometimes be- 
comes more intense in its power of revealing 
what was before hidden from his sight, than the 
effulgence of a thousand suns. It ean bring out from 
the obscwity of the past, from the hidden depths 
of long forgotten crime, and expose and compel him 
to see and remember, what he would give worlds 
to forget. How many, in this conscious exposure 
of their guilt by the power of inward truth, and 
under the withering and bligbting influence of its 
soul-searching light, have felt their outward ex- 
posure to the world as nothing in the comparison, 
and have freely confessed their crimes! And 
though we may, for a longer or shorter period, 
cveid slants, and so the distinct consciousness 
of the evil of our doings, yet from the very neces- 
sity of the case it will at length find usout. Just 
so far as we thus deal falsely with ourselves and 
play the hypocrite with our own cofsciences as 
well as with the world, we are nourishing a viper 
to sting our souls; we are, in the strong lan- 
guage of revelation, treasuring up wrath against 
the day of wrath. There have been many arts of 
memory devised ; but there is, and can be, especi- 
ally here, in regard to the records of conscience, 
and as against the revealing power of its inward 
light, no art of forgetting. We must stand forth 
as we are in our true character, with allour deeds 
and all our purposes emblazoned, and on imper- 
ishable tablets. And who is there so pure, and 
with a conscience so void of offence, as not some- 
times to be painfully reminded of this inward 
wer, and made to dread what it may yet have 
in reserve for him? When we bJush at the ap- 
rently casual remembrance of a Jong-forgotten 
impropriety of conduct, even if we do not writhe 
in the awakened consciousness of past guilt, we 
have a proof that the whole articulated series of 
our past history may again come before us with 
all its guilt and shame. It bears testimony, that 
for us there is no guarantee of inward peace, 60 
jong as our souls are defiled with sin; and that 
however hidden from the view of the world and 
from our own present conscidusness, it will one 
day be proclaimed in our ears, and reveal itself in 
all its turpitude, more clearly than by thelight 
of the sun.—Dr. Marsh. 





RELIGIONS INFLUENCES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


As religious principles were the starting point 
and the source of all those ideas which we have 
realized in our institutions, so the influence oi 
religion on the mora! character and the intellec- 
tual habits and acquirements of the gteat mass oi 
our population is still the foundation on which 
those institutions rest. Thus, while politicians 
in Europe consider it an essential part of civil 
government to support religion, we have reversed 
the order, and look to our religion as the only 
efiectual support of our government ; not indeed 
asa part of the political system, associated and 
become one with it, as seeras to havé been the 
original design, but the basis on which it rests in 
the hearts of the people. For itis noi only with- 
drawn, more than in any other country, from all 
secular interferences, but abstains’from directly 
interfering with all secular interests. It sustains 
itself in and by its own spiritual life and energy : 
and while it is independent of all aid from human 
institutions, and claims. connection only with 
heaven and the hearts of men, as its appropriate 
home and abiding place, it still sends forth its 
energizing and quickening spirit through all the 
complicated forms of society, building up the 
ruins that are fallen down, uniting and organiz- 
ing anew the elements of good, which the war- 
ring passions and interests of men had torn asun- 
der and scattered abroad, and budding and blos- 










sembled on the Sabbath is usually from 300 to , 


Good men were never more in request |, 


on the contrary, while in the 
of a champion for the people against political and 
social proscription, she has yet done much in va- 
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of delight,” this vision 
cof substantial beauty, is no he tes those taper- 
ing spires, which in every direction we behold 
‘rising among the hills and pointing to heaven. 
‘That fervent and holy communion of men’s hearts 
‘with the objects of another world, which they 
‘indicate, imparted an unearthly character of dura- 
‘bility and progressiveness to their doings in this; 
it awakened those deep-rooted principles that 
actuated them and gave birth to those sublime 
ideas of beauty and perfection which were a light 
to theic understandings, and have not only real- 
ized what we may behold from a distant. eleva- 
tion, but in each and all of those numerous villa- 
ges have stirred up a spirit of active beneficence, 
and seattered along their shaded streets the schools 
of knowledge and industry, have diffused the bles- 
sings of order and domestic comfort through all 
their dwellings, and from their outmost bo 
and far up among the _l'e.have banished from 
the View of the ca: .« :the disgusting haunts 
and deformities of vice —Dr. Marsh. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


There are in Ireland four Catholic archbishops, * 
one for each of the provinces,—Uister, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught ; their sees are Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. A. similar arran 
ment formerly existed in the established church; 
but of late the archbishoprics of Cashel and Tuam 
have been reduced to bishoptics. * In addition to 
the four archbishops, there are twenty-four bish- 
ops and two thousand six hundred and fiity-five 
clergy of the Romish church: the whole body of 
whom aye supported directly by the people ; the 
bees nccetden Sy an average, £100 per annum, 
otigh many of them have a much larget income, 
and employ several eurates and other assistants. 
The number of parish priests is nine hundred and 
eighty-three; of curates, one thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-two; of regular clesgy of the re- 
ligious orders, three hundred.* As the ancient 
estates and revenues of the Catholic church in 
Ireland were long since transferred to other hands, 
the only present sources of revenue are the fees 
for the celebration of births, marti and mass- 
es, Christmas and Easter dues, and other voluntary 
offerings. Of course, it is for the interest of the 
clergy to promote the increase of population, by 
encouraging early rer en and to keep the 
people in a state of dependence on their favor for 
spiritual blessings. In this way the Romish sys- 
tem, always costly and severe in its exactions, 
has contributed to the social degradation of Ire- 
land. It has there led to the same general results 
which are witnessed under its undisputed influ- 
ence in other countries ; and that, too, notwith- 
standing it has been brought into contrast and 
competition with one of the worst specimens of 
Protestantism that has been produced since the 
Reformation. The Roman Catholic church in 
Ireland has done little,to elevate the people ; she 
lms not been as the church of Christ ever should 
be, a Vitalizing and reforming ~ in society ; 
avorable position 


rious ways to keep them in that state of depres- 
sion to which centuries of mal-government have 
reduced them, We charge it upon the Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland, as a high crime, that 
while possessing almost unbounded influence and 
authority over the people, while having the moral 
training of the nation in her hands, she has not 
elevated them in intelligence and in virtue, in 
spite of bad legislation and of a vicious social 
economy. Amid all the anarchy, the corruption, 
the oppression, with which Ireland has been 
cursed, there was one source from which a re- 
deeming influence should have gone forth; a 
church so strong in the confidence and in the 
affections of the people, should have diffused 
among them the leaven of knowledge, of peace, 
of order, of industry, and of a pure morality ; 
should have developed their intellectual and moral 
strength ; should have educated them for freedom; 
should have led them out from barbarism into 
the front ranks of civilization. But the Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland, with a pliant nation 
to be molded at her will, so far from fulfilling the 
high mission of their social regeneration, has 
riveted upon them also the chains of spiritual 
despotism, and made them more absolutely the 
victims of superstition and of priestly domination 
than any other people in Christendom. 
Puritanism, under oppression, worked out far 
different results, not only for its immediate adher- 
ents, but for the English nation and for all man- 
kind. Proscription, acts of uniformity, . fines, 
imprisonment, the star-chamber, the pillory, ana 
the scaffold, all these served only to develop more 
powerfully the principles and the energies of the 
despised sect: and to make them at length the 
very fountain-head of all that is great and good 
in English history, Why has not Romanism 
done the same for Ireland !—New Englander. 


* Battersly’s Complete Catholic Directory, Dublin, 
1848. The number of religious orders is probably 
greatly underrated, as also the income of the priests. 





THE REFORMING POWER OF THE SABBATH, 


refinement of the laboring population, do all 

in them lies to spread among them the rpg Na 
of true religion and the observance of the Sab- 
bath. Science may advance, art and oie 
instruct those who have means aud leisure for 
their study ; but of what avail would they ever 
become to laboring men, did not teligion 
Sabbath open up the way for them? 
Christianity is the pioneer, and they follow in its 
footsteps. Besides, what is man, with his moral 
nature unimproved? His intellect may be pow- 
erful and highly eultivated ; he may be learned 
in art and science, acquainted with all the pro- 
perties of matter, and with tg system of pbi- 
losophy, ancient and modern; he may be capa- 
ble of bringing creation, animate and inanimate, 
into subserviency to his pleasure and conve- 
niente; the lightnings of heaven may, at his 
bidding, fly with his message; and hidden 
treasure of the earth may come forth to the light 
of day; at the command of art and science, 
starting into motion, he may be conveyed almost 
with the rapidity of thought, to his desired des- 
tination ; fire, water, and air, may accomplish 
his labor fot him; but, if his religious feelings 
are dormant or misdirected, or if his moral nature 
is depraved, he is but the more capacitated to 
spread destruction and misery around him ; to be 
miserable in himself, and a curse and a scourge 
to mankind. He can use, with more ability, the 
subtlety and the arts of the impostor ; he can, 
with more dexterity, f or use weapons of 
war, or set armies in ¢ array ; or he may be 
a more able and dangerous leader in riot ia- 
surrection ; a more dexterous highwayman, rob- 
ber, or assassin; but, without the cultivation of 


to receive happiness himself, nor impart it to 
others. 
Religion not only awakens and cultivates 


animal propensities, exalts and refines his moral 
feelings, and, by doing so, redeems him from 
much present suffering, and opens to him inex- 
haustible treasures.of enjoyment in himself and 


his nature, not in seeking merely his own, but 

securing the well-being of his fellow-men, mak- 
ing him more willing to impart than to exact, 
more yielding than commanding, more ready to 


lation, broilay and discord) war in every 


form, with pits attendant 
- Yes; let Mose who » for 
riod when men shall be united i 
brotherhood ; when peace shall make her dwell- 
ing among thet, and good-will fill every heart; 
when the reward of the husband's toil—-the yel- 
low fields of waving grain-—shall no more be 
trampled beneath the hoof of the war-horve, nor 
his “won earnings wrung from his hand, to 
keepin repair the machinery of war—when mea 
no more study the art of destroying each 
er, bat shall beat their swords ito “ty 
shares, and their spears into mrantng hooks ; 1 


jabor to introduce this 


ves of human strife—in its memo- 
rials, its influences, its exercises, the links of 
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and 





the 









chain of le hich is yet to bind heart to 
Ser Bie cee ont of tho onic to the other, and 
encircle the whole with an unbroken and ever- 
jasting bond of union. — Pearl of Lays. 
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others, impelling bim to exert all the energies of 


Let those, then, who seek the elevation and © 


his moral nature by religion, he is neither fitted _ 


man’s intellect, it also subdues and governs his - 


bear with, than to claimforbearan a word, 
writing upon his heart, Iw living.€ the” 
truth that it is more blessed give than to re- 
ceive, end thus putting an end to ajl strife, emn- 
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to which every other ecclesiastical power ot 
funetion within the national limits must be subor- 
The theory of ecclesiastical Nationality was 
held by almost the entire body of the Puritan di- 








ANTICIPATIONS OF HEAVEN. 


In almost no way do Christians more certainly 
deprive themselves of a part of the immediate 
permanent spiritual profit 
are ‘accessible to them, than in neglect- 

mg, 88 many of them habitually do, to bring the 

. t of Heaven in its immortal splendors 
. distinctly and consciously before their view. 

That they have a right to think of Heaven as 

their coming Reward and Home, and that if they 


happiness and the 
which 


believe themselves to. he Christ's friends, united 
to Him by an affectionate faith, they may look 
forward with an absolutely untrembling confi- 
dence, to their union with Him in His inheritance 
~—thiscertainly cannot be doubted. And that it is 
possible for them to think thus clearly and fondly 
of Heaven, and to form to themselves very dis- 
tnet conceptions of it, no one who has read the 
life of Edwards, or of Payson, or of Henry Mar- 
tyn, or of any of the truly eminent Christians 
whose experience still instructs us from the pages 
of their biographies, can seriously question. 

We cannot’ of course fully comprehend the 
glories of the Celestial. No imagery which we 
can summon to our assistance, not even that of 
John, so wonderful in its inspired sublimity and 
richness, can fully represent to us the New Jeru- 
salem. And yet we can, through his resplendent 
pictures, gain glimpses of it. And looking into 
our hearts, in their most rapturous moments of 
conscious acceptance and communion with God 
and with His Son, seeing what peace untroubled, 
what “joy unspeakable and full of glory,” has 
already begun there—we can form some idea of 
what that Realm must be in which this joy shall be 
perpetual, this exaltation of the soul without limit 
orend. There is probably no Christian, who has 
not points in his history at which he becomes 
conscious by present experience of what his 
Heaven shall be, in its infinitude of blessedness, 
And if he would but carefully treasure the mem- 
ory of such moments, and under their light throw 
forward his thoughts to the transcendent Future, 
when separated from the Body, a Spirit clad with 
a frame like that of angels, he shall see the full 
glories of his Father, the effulgence of His holi- 
ness, the effluent brightness of His consummate 
Love—when Christ shall be with him in personal 
communion for-evermore, and angels around him 
in their jubilant myriads, and all the spirits of 
the just sanctified like himself, in their full sym- 
pathies—if he would think definitely of the grand 
offices on which he shall be occupied in Heaven, 
of the discoveries which shall be made to him 
there of Truth and Right, the scheme of Grace, 
the system of Providence—surely he would gain 
views of his Immortality, such as the palm- 
branch and the crown, the golden streets, the 
nightless city, the white robe and the harp of the 
apocalyptic descriptions, are intended and yet are 
inadequate to convey. We have known Chris- 
tians who did this to a degree which would have 
seemed incredible to others. It is practicable for 
al) to do it far more than they imagine. 

And its delightful results it can hardly be 
needful here to develop. That it will greatly 
break the force of outward temptations—lifting 
the heart above them ; that it will make trial and 
even persecution most easy to be borne ; that it 
will cuicken the desire for the conversion to 
Christ of those who know him not, and give 
new earnesiness to the effort, and new fervor to 
the prayer, in their behalf:—this is too obvi- 
ous to need illustration. Such an anticipation 
of Heaven. too, will act directly and most delight- 
fully upoa the mind itself. It will make it un- 
worldly, and pure, in its habitual spirit. It will 
attune to a sweeter music its feeling and its ex- 
pression. It will bring the influences of the 
unseen and spiritual creation to pervade and to 
illumine its whole activity. I[t will give an 
added joyousness and gentleness to its effort 
and its life. Jt will make prayer, and study of 
the word and all Christian exercises, more pre- 
cious and attractive. It will shed a splendor 
upon the cross, suchas we never saw before, and 
ehow in a more wondrous aspect the majesty and 
glory of God’s stupendous system of Salvation. 
It will rob Death of his terror, and make him 
anangel of light, whose clouded robes are lined 
within with ‘silver sheen, whose work is fearful 
but his errand one of peace. 

There is no truly Christian emotion, ‘desire, 
purpose, or thought, that will not, like flowers 
beneath the sunlight, spring to a nobler and more 
symmetrical growth, expand into a richer beauty, 
and distil upon the social atmosphere a more 
select and precious perfume, when this light of 
an anticipated Heaven is brought to beam continu- 
ally upon the heart. 


oe 


THE CHURCH—CATHOLIC, NATIONAL, OR PA- 
~— - ROCHTAL. 


The existing systems of church organization 
and order, if carefully analyzed, will probably 
be found capable of being reduced to three dis- 
tinct theories. It is not our-purpose to attempt, 
at present, such an analysis. We only propose 
to point out the three distinct theories, one of 
which must be assumed as trve, to the exclusion 
of the others, in framing any intelligent and con- 
sistent system of church government. 

First, there is what may be called the theory of 
Catholicity. By this we mean the theory which 
assumes that the universal Church of Christ--the 
universal commonwealth of Christians—is an 
organized body politic, endowed, by a divine con- 
stitution, with a certain legitimate authority over 
all the parts. Where that authority resides— 
whether in the Pope, or in a General Council, or 
in the current of tradition and consent—js a 
question among those who agree in holding the 
same general theory. According to this theory, 
all the rights and powers of particular and local 
churches—whether residing in the clergy or in 
the people-—belong to those local churches only 
in their subordination to the Catholic or Universal 
Church. In the Roman Catholic cemmunion, 
this theory is consistently and completely carried 
out. ‘There the “holy see” is the seat of govern- 
ment and the center of unity for the one univer- 
gal Church of Christ. All ecclesiastical powers 
and functions, wherever exercised, are illegitimate, 
unless derived from Rome, and exercised in due 
subordination to that central and supreme au- 
thority. 

At the Reformation, the idea of Nationality in 
the Church prevailed, toa certain extent, over the 
idea of Catholicity. In the absence of any clear 
and just distinction between the church and the 
state, there had been, for ages, collision and con- 
flicts between the claims of the Church on the one 
hand, as centralized at Rome, and the claims of 
secular governments on the other hand. In all 
the countries which became Protestant, those 
conflicta were terminated at the Reformation, by 
assuming and asserting the principle of national 
independence in matters ecclesiastical. Thus 
there came to be a Church of England and a 
Church of Scotland, a Church of Geneva and a 
Church of Sweden, It was not always assumed, 
as it was in England, that the chief magistrate of 
the State must needs: be the head of the Church. 

But it was assumed that the Church within the 
limits of any independent civil government, was 
not only independent of Rome and of other na- 
tional churches, but was also an organic whole, 
with power over all the constituent parts. In the 
Chureh of Scotland, for example, as organized by 
its Reformers, it was assumed that the original 
ecclesiastical sovereignty (if we may so term it) 
under Christ, was in the organic whole, and not 
in the several parts. The whole was not made | 
up by the voluntary confederation of the parts ; 
\_ its powers were not acquired by agg oe 
on 


the various constituent portions ; but 


an 
the organic whole. The General Assembly, in 
its sovereignty, created synods and presbyteries, 
4s the sovereign power in a state creates local 
lorpecabaiic Such is the theory of Nationality 
in church matters—a central ecclesiastical power, 
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contrary the parts were essentially de ly under the influence of the “Presbyterian reli- 
d whatever powers they had were rived fron 


spread of unbelief, or an absence of any of the 
appropriate and visible fruits of religion, so}. 


vines in the Westminster Assembly. Their 
minds were full of the idea of a National Church. 
They had no other thoughts than to discover and 
digest, for the acceptance of the Parliament, a 
plan for the more thorough reformation of the 
Church of England. But in that Westminster 
Assembly there were five “dissenting brethren” 
who held a different theory—a theory which, 
having been almost forgotten ever since the earli- 
est ages of Christianity, was then regarded as a 
dangerous novelty. According to that theory, 
which was already beginning to be described as 
“the New-England way,” the governing or self- 
governing church, receiving its power directly 
from Christ, and not from any superior judicatory, 
ecclesiastical or secular, was not the Church Catho- 
lic, nor the Church National, but the Church 
Parochial or Congregational, the Church as con- 
stituted by the willing association of Christian 
neighbors, for stated communion and public wor- 
ship, and in all the ordinances of the Gospel. 
Their new conception of a Church—for to that 
age it Was new—was an idea that had life in it. 
Already it was beginning to be the vital and 
formative principle in the New-England repub- 
lies. Soon it was seen that in such a theory of 
the Church there were elements of civil and in- 
tellectual, as well as of spiritual freedom—ele- 
ments which, if the theory were adopted, would 
work out great revolutions. A great and alarm- 
ing objection to the theory in the eyes of its ad- 
versaries was that it led to the complete separa- 
tion of the church from the state, and to the 
toleration of all forms of faith and worship. The 
inference thus drawn from the theory by its ad- 
versaries, was fearlessly admitted by its advocates 
in the Assembly and in the Parliament; and the 
Independents, as they were called, became odious 
in England, and more extensively in Scotland, as 
the advocates of a promiscuous toleration. Such 
was the theory of Congregational Independence. 
These three theories are only so many differ- 
ent modes of answering the question, What is 
the original, integral Church organization? To 
this question, the Roman Catholic replies by say- 
ing that the Church to which, under Christ, be- 
longs complete ecclesiastical authority is the 
Universal Church organized and centralized by the 
supremacy of Christ's vicar at Rome; and that 
all legitimate ecclesiastical power, wherever exer- 
cised, is a power derived from the Church Catholic. 
The Anglo-Catholics, and all others who affect the 
Catholicity theory without admitting the claims 
of Rome, modify the answer according to the 
necessities of their argument. In this theory, the 
organized Universal Church is the only complete 
Church, the unit in ecclesiastical numeration. All 
other churches, so called, whether national, pro- 
vincial, or parochial, are only fractions or portions 
of the Church, with no true completeness in them- 
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selves. 
The Nationality theory answers the same | 
question by saying that the Christians within the | 
bounds of any independent civil government | 
have, under-Christ, full power to regulate their | 
own affairs without interference from abroad, and | 
without dependence on any foreign authority: | 
and that having this power they can divide it 
and parcel it out among various judicatures, ac- 
cording to their convenience and discretion within 
the limits which the law of Christ imposes. In 
this view, the Universal Church, so far as it is or- 
ganized, consists of independent national churches, 
more or less closely allied ; and local or parochial 
churches, like municipal corporations within a 
state, receive their powers by derivation or con- 
cession from the original depository of power, | 
the National Church. 
To the same question, the Parochial! theory | 
answers by claiming for the Christians dwelling | 
together in any convenient neighborhood the 
same power which the Nationality theory claims 
for the Christians dwelling within the limits of 
any independent civil government—the power, | 
under Christ, and limited by the laws of Christ, | 
to regulate their own :2cclesiastical aflairs without | 
interference from abroad, and without dependence 
on any foreign authovity. In this view the pri- 
mal depositary of ecclesiastical power is not the 
church Catholic, nor the church National, but the 
church Parochial—the church consisting of indi- 
viduals and householders divelling in such 
proximity to each other as admits of personal as- 
sociation and communion in Christian worship : 
and on the other hand, the churelr National and | 
the chureh Catholic, considered as organized 
communities, are made up by the alliance and 





integral local churches. The local church, thus 
regarded, is no longer a fraction but a whole. 

Itis interesting and not uninstructive to observe 
that, though the forms of ecclesiastical Nationality 
have been imported into this country, under va- 
rious denominations, the facts are somewhat ob- 
stinately at variance with the forms, and the theo- 
ries seem to be unconsciously tending to adjust 
themselves according to the facts. Weare very 
far from pretending that the Congregational 
churches are the only churches in this cowntry 
which are not founded on what we have called 
the Nationality theory. We have indeed in these 
United States not a flew ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, national in their name and style, of which 
“the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America,” and “the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America,” may be taken 
as specimens. The forms under which these two 
seemingly N ational churches are organized, were 
borrowed, in one instance, from the Church of 
Scotland, 2nd in the other instance from the 
Church of England. But the history of the man- 
ner in whic h both tlaese ecclesiastical Nationalities 
came into being, is the history of the rise and 
gradual comfederation of particulay congregations. 
The actual genesis of ecclesiastical organization 
in this country is this : First, individuals of com- 
mon religious views and sympathies form local 
societies ar assemblies for worship; and these 
assemblies, in the nature of the case, are free to 
regulate their own affairs. Next, these local so- 
cieties, in the exercise of their right of self-gov- 
ernment, enter confederation with each other, 
according to their doctrinal and devotional sym- 
pathies, and so become constituent parts of an 
extended union. 


EPISCOPAL MISSTON TO CALIFORNIA. 


~_—— 


Some of the Episcopalians of Great Britain and 
of this country are propo sing to celebrate the 
“300th anniversary of the public use of the 
English Service. Book,” on the 27th of May next, 
which they cnll Whitsunday. The Bishop of 
Gibraltar prop oses that a collection be tak’en ev- 
erywhere for an extraordinary effort “to ex.‘end 
the blessings of the Christian Church in the a'* 


| without the stimulus of a premium from vested 


mutual intercourse, formal or informal, of these | 3 . ’ 
ithese facts were known by our Presbyterian | 


ready some Presbyterian missionaries have sailed; 
sincere but ignorant men.” The Calendar of 
course has been misinformed ; it has not made this 
last assertion out of nothing, and yet it is, we 
are Well assured, the reverse of the truth. The 
missionaries are able, well-educated, large-minded 
men, every way suited to preside ove: the work 
of moulding that infant but giant State to the in- 
fluences of Christianity. 


PRAYER AND CARE. 


Itis a beautiful observation of Olshausen, in 
his commentary on the closing verses of the sixth 
chapter of Matthew, that “prayér is the opposite 
of care, because in prayer man commits the care 
to God.” The Christian has a Father in heaven 
who knows all his wants, and who is able to sup- 
ply them; and he who clothes the lily and feeds 
the ravens, who watches over the falling sparrow, 
and notes its resting place, who bestows upon 
the frail and perishable flowers of the field a 
beauty which no human handiwork can imitate, 
and which no royal wealth can buy,—he who 
formed the body and gave it life, has promised to 
provide for his own children. The natural man 
cares, but does not pray. The heathen, having 
no idea of a superintending Providence, believing 
only in a blind and inexorable fate, are filled with 
anxiety for the morrow. The men of the world 
are troubled about their plans, and are burdened 
even with their riches. But the Christian is ex- 
horted to “be careful for nothing ; but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, to let his requests be made known to God.’ 
When he has prayed he should cease to care, to 
fret, to worry about results. Thenceforth the 
care belongs to God. God’s children should look 
to their Father in heaven for present temporal 
good, even for the ordinary comforts and neces- 
saries of life. Will any child of God who truly 
prays, “ Father in heaven, give me this day my 
daily bread,” ever be left to perish with hunger ? 
Christian, troubled and perplexed, in poverty and 
want, cease to be anxious about temporal things, 
and look in faith to God, “casting all your care 
upon him, for he careth for you.” Let prayer be 
your antidote for care. 


- A Goop Supsecr ror Preacnine.—We learn 
from the Birmingham, (Eng.) Gazette, that the 
late Mr. Thomas Ingram, of Ticknell near Bewdly, 
by his will left a legacy, the interest of which is 
to be applied to procure three Sermons in as many 
different churches, in or near Birmingham, yearly, 
“On the kind and merciful treatment of all dumb 
animals, but more especially that of the horse,” 
and “that on Monday, previous to the preaching 
of such sermon, notice be inserted in the Bir- 


ilies to direct their servants, having the care of 
their horses, to attend divine service on that day.” 

It would be a good subject of preaching in this 
country, by men who can preach truth and duty 


funds. 
sa ——— 

Tue CoxpiTion or Excianp.—The article on 
our first page, entitled “ Thoughts of a Traveler 
in England,” reveals the workings of a genuine 
Yankee mind, during a recent sojourn in our 
Mother Country. We are to have more from the 
same source, and we hope our cousins across the 
water will take these faithful hints in good part, 
as we know our friend wrote just as he thought, 
and therefore means just what he says—no more 
and no less. They may not think he is infallib! 
but we wish them to be assured that he is both 
sincere and friendly. 

Next week we shall give a very int resting re- 
view of the “Religious Aspect of England,” 
from the pen of an English correspondent, who, 
is both able and disposed to do justice to the sub- 
ject in many of its important bearings. 


DIOTREPHES IN A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


We have received a communication under the 
above title, from one who signs himself ‘ A Con- 
gregationalist,” setting forth the troubles which 
may be made by an ignorant or an unruly meim- 
ber, in a society of Christ's disciples constituted 
after the New Testament pattern. He may bring 
in a resolution, our friend says, that the Church 
is an “anti-sin body;* and then that it is or 
ought to be anti-particular sins, with a resolution 
for each; and after all this, he may complain of 


| ligion. Those who are acquainted with the ope- 





the minister, and the church, and of individual | 
members, and in fact of pretty much everybody | 
and everything, and get people and minister into | 
a general row. Our correspondent thinks that if | 


brethren, their hearts would be greatly comfort- | 
ed, and to this end only, desires us to give them | 
publicity. We are happy to do so, not having 
room for the communication in full, through the 
above abstract; and commend it to the active 
attention of any in other denominations who 
may have been disturbed by the fear that in the 
administration of the Congregational system there 
could be no friction. 

And now we have 2 word to say about it our- 
selves. Undoubtedly, there may be disturbances 
excited in a Congregational church, in the way 
indicated by our correspondent, or in a hundred 
other ways which other imaginations can suggest. 
To suppose otherwise would be to suppose, what 


| where, as we 





the readers of the last three numbers of The In- 


dependent will hardly suspect us of believing,| recommend the establishment of a National 
that all Christians are perfectly sanctified in this | Church as the great remedy against it : 
life, and indeed that they have perfect knowledge | 


as well as perfect grace. 


excited within it by many circumstances. Even 
an honest difference of opinion among Christian 
brethren, may be so unkindly or unskilfully 
treated, that it shalt be aggravated into a furious 
distemper, affecting the very existence of the body 
ecclesiastic. And this is not peculiar to one 
church or another. It may be the case in any 
society of believers, whether organized on the 
Congregational, or the Presbyterian, or the 
Methodist, or the Episcopalian basis. It is inci- 
dental to our state in this world, surrounded as 
we are by temptations, partially sanctified, and 
still in a school of discipline and of tfial. 

And now the question which arises is simply 
this: How best to avoid such difficulties, or sup- 
posing them to have arisen, to get rid of them 
safely and speedily? Doubtless the easiest way 
of repressing their outward expression is, to set 
in operation some ecclesiastical apparatus that 


injurer and the injured, and compel them to sub- 
mit in form to the decision of a Divinely author- 
ized priesthood and Episcopate. So long as you 
can hold men to the practical recognition of a 
system like this, if you cannot rectify the heart, 
you can by sheer mechanical pressure cram their 
differences down their throats, and relieve the 
church of present anxiety. But it is the very 





pendencies of Great Britain.” A correspondent 
of the Hartford Calendar advises that in this 
country “the alms of all members of the Holy 
Catholic Church,” [to wit, Episcopalians of the 
Church of Enginnd, we presume no others are 
included in that Holy Catholic Church.) “ should 
be asked and cortributed to endow the Episcopate 
and‘ Presbyterate of California.” The motives 
are, first, that ipa a few years “ California will be 
richer and mor e powerful than we are at this mo- 
ment ;” that “‘the religion of California will be 
the religion of Japan and China ;” and if Cali- 
fornia is leftt o be “first occupied by Missionaries 
of the Presb: ;terian religions,” the shocking con- 
sequences w ill follow over all that vast field, of 
“the schism s which distract the devout Christians 
of America, and suggest to the unbeliever the 
strongest argument against the religion all up- 
hold» 

Has the: Calendar any historical facts at hand, 
which wan ant this sweeping charge? Can it 
refer toany country or community, hitherto chiei- 


gions,” where there has been such a peculiar 


marke d as to warrant this charge? We wish to 





see jts facts. The Calendar goes on to say: 





“While we are talking, others are doing. Al- 


thing for which we most love Congregationalism, 

a.%a practical system, that it does no such thing 
as .*bis; that it makes the church a fraternal 
sdciet ¥ of Christians; that it lets every feeling 
or thou ¢ht express itself naturally, and leayes 
it to be re, “tified, if wrong, by moral influences, in 
the heart where it resides; that piety, and not 
elaborate mac: *inery, is the conservative power of 
the system ; anu that thus it throws a constant 
responsibility on by th minister sand church mem- 
bers, for the suppor.” of this piety in their own 
hearts, and in the hea. ts of others. If a Congre- 
gational church undertake to remove difficulties, 
and repress agitations, by mere force of majori- 
ties and the application of fixed rules, it will 
very likely be split asunder. That thing can 
better be done on almost any other system. But 
if the minister and the members, holding in view 
tae truth and having in exercise the spirit of 
Christ, wil! patiently, candidly, prayerfully con- 
sider the principles involved in any difficult case, 
taking care that their own passions and preju- 
dices do not become enlisted in it, and aiming to 
do just that which shall commend itself to them 
as kind and wise, 


In a low state of the | supposes, in the third place, a high degree of zeal 
piety of a church, bitterness of feeling may be 


| be new to our readers. 
“But there are other points of view in which | 


shall peremptorily shut the mouths of both the ers who themselves provide for the maintenance 


| of their pastor. For the pressure exerted is in| knees, before God, I pray that if any of these 


that the whole body of disciples has really been 
educated and disciplined, its piety increased, and 
its harmony established, by the trial through 
which it has been passing. Certainly this is our 
experience. Try it. 


—-— e —— 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


The Consistory of the Reformed Church of 
Paris, at its session in May last, appointed a Com- 
mission to examine and report upon the question 
of continuing the connection of the church with 
the state. The head of the Commission was Mr. 
Coquerel, a Pastor of the Reformed Church and 
one of the most intelligent and influential mem- 
bers of the Consistory. The Report or Memoir, 
as it is called, is doubtless from his pen, and is a 
very clear and able presentation of the argument 
for the union of church and state ; but it betrays 
an ignorance of facts with regard to the voluntary 
system, especially in the United States, which 
greatly surprises us. That such a document 
should have passed the ordeal of a large and intel- 
ligent committee, and afterwards of the entire 
Consistory, without some of its gross errors and 
misstatements being detected, is an illustration of 
the general ignorance yet existing in Europe re- 
specting our country and institutions. There is 
certainly need in Paris of a new edition of Dr. 
Baird’s “ Religion in America.” 

The benefits of a union of the church with the 
state, are exhibited under five distinct heads, and 
in contrast with these are presented the evils of 
the voluntary system—our own country furnish- 
ing the illustrations. We shall translate several 
paragraphs from the Memoir, that our readers 
may see by what arguments ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments are upheld. Most of these arguments 
will need no refutation from us: 


“The first advantage of the support of religion 
by the state is that by this means, religious instruc- 
tron is given to all, Christian teaching is brought 
within the reach of the masses, and thus the whole 
population enjoys the benefits of Christianity. * * 
* * From baptism to the first communion, from 
the first communion till the moment of marriage, 
and thence till the end of one’s career, the estab- 
lished national church possesses in its schools, in 
its public and private instructions, in its worship, 
and in its sacraments, means the most efficacious 
for acting upon the conscience, and for awa- 
kening religious feelings even in those who 
would be disposed to remain strangers to the 
Christian faith and life. But it is not so under 
the voluntary system, the system of those who 
maintain that the state should not support reli- 
gion, but that it belongs to believers and believers 
only to provide for the maintenance of the church 
and its ministers. Under this system it is those 
whose opinions are already formed, the religious 
portion of the community, that is to say, precise- 
ly those who, in a certain sense, have less need 
than others of the external aids of piety, who 
unite and tax themselves to enjoy together the 
benefits of an evangelical ministry. Now, as the 
truly devout and zealous have alwaysand every- 
where formed the minority, it follows that the 
mass of the population will remain without these 
voluntary churches ; and being no longer brought 
in contact with the truths and duties of religion, 
will gradually relapse into heathenism. Would 
you know, for example, how many communi- 
cants, (i.e. efficient church-members) all the Chris- 
tian sects united number in the United States 
among a population of 18,500,000 souis? 2,864, 
848, that is, less than one-sixth of the entire 
population; and yet the voluntary system has | 
been established in America for a century; it is | 
prefei ved-there to every other; those who there 
make a profession of religion are very zealous, 
= wealth is more generally diffused there than 
with us.” 








| 


This is the first argument for an established re- | 


rations of our Home Missionary, Bible, Tract. 
and other societies, the offspring of the voluntary 
principle, will be slow to appreciate it. Neither 
will it have any force with those who consider 
spiritual regeneration an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for membership in the Church of Christ ; who 
do not regard the fact that a man has been bap- 
tized, or confirmed, or even married according to 
the rites of the church, as conclusive evidence of 
piety. We pass to the second argument : 


“The alliance of church and state is also a 
powerful means of keeping believers in the Church, 
(7. e. of preserving the integrity of the body.] 
Under every other system, experience has shown 
and still shows that individualism predominates, 
and that the community [of believers] divides it- 
self into an infinity of little rival sects, having no 
bond of union, and waging among themselves the 
most unprofitable and deplorable warfare. Once 
on the declivity of separation and of schism, the 
sectarian spirit never stops, but runs through the | 
whole pte of individual opinions. Not only 
will one separate himself from the communion of 
the faithful for an article of faith or a point of 
discipline, but some indifferent mode of adminis- 
tering baptism or the holy supper, a phrase in a 
liturgy, a verse of a hymn. easily become plausi- 
ble pretexts, sufficient motives for breaking eccle- 
siastical ties, and founding a separate church. 
* %* * Jt is preéminently in the United States, | 

bans already said, the voluntary | 
system is universal—for the government supports | 
no form of religion——that the multiplicity of sects 
is seen. In that country we may count not less 
than twenty different Protestant communions, and | 
still others in the midst of these ; for the Baptists, | 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians, subdivide them- | 
selves each into five or six ramifications, of such 
a kind that it is almost impossible to sum up the 
religious diversities which exist in a country wivere 
every year, so to speak, a new sect springs up 
and a new form of worship is instituted.” 


The Memoir goes on to say that this diversity | 
of sects would be a much greater evil in a Catho- | 
lic country Jike France than it is in a Protestant | 
country like England or the United States, and to 


“The general adoption of the voluntary system 


among all the members of the Church, and re- 
sources sufficient to meet the demands of worship.” 

The Memoir proceeds to show that neither of 
these conditions exists in France, and fortifies its 
position by reference to the great embarrassment 
into which the voluntary societies of France 
were thrown by the revolution, while the Nation- 
al Church was unaffected. Then follow two con- 
siderations against the voluntary system which 
are deserving of special attention in the United 
States. The information about this country will 


it is important to examine the question which 
now occupies us; that for example of education 
for the holy ministry and that of the dignity of the 
‘pastoral office: We will first say a word upon the 
fatter point. He who pays, it has been said, al- 
ways depresses more or less him who is paid. 
This is true, we admit. of a state which maintains 


to endure in contending with lukewarmness and 
with selfishness for their daily bread and that of 
their families.” 

So much for theory—a theory’ whose sole sup- 
port is a few isolated facts, misinterpreted and 
misapplied. So much fora priori reasoning, Th 
what country can be found a more independ- 
ent ministry than in the United States, and 
especially in New England, where the churches 
generally are not only disconnected with the 
State, but with each other, and where the paster 
commits not his temporal support merely, but to 
a great extent his character and influence also, to 
his own flock? We may safely challenge the 
whole Christian world to produce an example of 
more faithful, fearless preaching than is uniform- 
ly furnished by such a ministry. And one thing 
that contributes to the independence of the Amer- 
ican pulpit, and to its intellectual and moral 
strength—though it may not be possible for a 
Frenchman in the National Church, an English- 
man in the Establishment, or an Irishman in 
receipt of £75 a year, royal money, to compre- 
hend it—is the fact that pastors are supported by 
those to whom they minister. The secret of this 
is, looking at the matter economically, that such 
ministers work for theiy living like honest men, 
and give their hearers a quid pro quo ; looking at 
it religiously, that ministers have sufficient confi- 
dence in God, and in the intelligence and piety of 
Christians, to believe that they will be approved 
and sustained in proportion to their independence 
and their fidelity. As to the annoyances which 
result from human imperfection under such a 
system, what are they, a thousand times told, in 
comparison with the tyrannical outrages of an 
ecclesiastical establishment? Has Mons. Coque- 
rel never read the history of the Puritans ? 

Now for the effect of the voluntary system 
upon theological education : 

“ As to studies, grave, thorough, suited to the 
dignity of the ministry, and to the exigencies 
ever increasing with the progress of light, these 
could not be dreamed of under the system of a 
separation of Church and State. Church inde- 
pendence would scatter at once the universities 
and the academies which we now possess. The 
dissenters in England, the independents in Ameri- 
ca have mere colleges; they have no faculties ‘4 
theology properly so called. When the Chure 
divides itself into many fractions, no one of these 
fractions is strong enough to found and sustain 
a university of such value, with such eminent 
professors, that it shall be a focus of light and of 
life to thought.” 

Then follows a woeful picture of the deprecia- 
tion of the pulpit in character and influence under 
such a system. What a sensation must this 
paragraph produce among the hundreds of theo- 
logical students in the seminaries at Andover, 
Princeton, New Haven, New York, (Presbyterian 
and Episcopal,) Bangor, Newton, Auburn, Hud- 
son, Cincinnati, Alexandria, and wherever, by 
contributions levied upon a whole denomination, 
or by the enlightened liberality of individuals, pro- 
vision has been made for the training of young 
men of the ministry. Not the least important re- 
sult of the visit of Mr. Bridel to this country, will 
be the exposure and refutation of such ignorant 
statements from his own observation, and from 
statistics with which he has been furnished. The 
sympathies of American Christians should be 
given to the few in France, in Ireland, and wher- 
ever this question has become a practical one, 
who are struggling for perfect freedom and inde- 
pendence of worship, and for the spiritual ad- 
vancement of the Church of Christ. 

The Memoir proceeds to specify the benefits 
resulting to the State from a union with the 
Church, and to consider the principal objections 
to such a union. But we have no room for fur- 
ther extracts. 


——re—-—. 


REY. BAPTIST NOEL’S SUSPENSION. 


We are indebted to Rev, Dr. Patton, of this 
city, fora second letter from his valuable London 
correspondent : 

Lonpon, Dec, 29, 1848. 

My Dear Docror :—I will now take up the 
subject which [I left in my letter of the 27th of 
Nov. [see Independent of Dec. 14.] At that time, 
probably that very day, a Dr. Worthington, whose 
church is in our neighborhood, and unhappily 
had more than £2000 of our money towards its 
erection before we knew who was to fill it—went 
to the Bishop of London, to complain against Mr. 
Noel’s being allowed to preach after he avowed 
that he was a Dissenter. The Bishop sent a let- 
ter, which Mr. Noel received on Sabbath morn- 
ing, 26th Nov., before service, requesting an in- 
terview the next Tuesday. The services were 
solemn and impressive, but the only allusions he 
made to the subject, were that both morning and 
evening, he used the words— “As long asI am 
permitted to be among you.” 

On seeing the Bishop, he felt that the reserve 
which he had imposed upon himself in regard to 
others he had no right to extend to him, and he 
therefore freely answered every question put to 
him. The result was that the license [to preach} 
was withdrawn after the next Sabbath, the $th of 
December. Up to this Tuesday the congregation 
were wide awake; prayer meetings were numer- 
ously held; many saw him personally, many 
more wrote him; and while he and the Bishop 
were together, unknown to but a few, a very 
large and important meeting of our body was 
being held, and what the result of all would have 
been it is not for me to say ; but the short-sighted 
decision of the Bishop stopped us, as honorable 
men, from proceeding one step farther, except in 
prayer meetings on behalf of all parties for Di- 
vine guidance ; and as to these I must say that a 
proper spirit and sound judgment has been re- 
markably displayed. 

On Wednesday, November 30, at the usual 
lecture, he informed us that the Bishop had de- 
cided that he must not preach beyond the follow- 
ing Sabbath; and merely added, “From this 

decision I do not dissent.” On the Friday even- 
|ing, he told the “Heads of Families,” at their 
meeting, that conscience compelled him to the 
step he had taken, and much as he regretted it on 
several accounts, he felt now a joyousness to 
which for years he had been a stranger. He 
said he had been overwhelmed with all sorts of 
letters, from the greatest flattery to the severest 
{abuse. Two Roman Catholic priests, the Miller- 
ites, and other sects, had displayed the propriety 
of his joining them. Some accused him of pre- 
wumption, others of vain-glory. of spiritual pride, 
of vanity, of disappointed ambition, of a wish 
to be singular, of a desire to build up a new sect, 
and of having become deranged in his intellect. 





the church ; but it is none the less true of believ- 


proportion to proximity, and the degree of liberty 
allowed in proportion to distance. Government, 
which is remote, imposes less restraint upon the 
independence of a minister of the Gospel. than the 
congregation, which is much nearer to him. Im- 
agine a minister in the pulpit addressing a con- 
gregation composed of persons who give him his 
living, and where he can without difficulty dis- 
tinguish among his hearers those who contribute 
the most largely to his support. Let him be as 
noble-minded, as firm, as deeply penetrated (pén- 
étré) with his holy calling, as it is possible to be, 
how long think you will it be before he will yield 
to the evil influence of that position, and the cir- 
cumstances of his family or his personal necessi- 
ties will lead him gradually and unconsciously 
perhapg, to truckle in his preaching or to relax 
the strictness of his ministry? On this point the 

ious journals of America are unquestionable 


where the support of religion by believers is the 
rinciple saumally admffted and highly extolled. 
he numerous abuses which they record, the bit- 
ter complaints in which they abound, are deserv- 
ing of our attention. Here are intrigues to 
procure a popular preacher in order to produce a 
revenue in the case of a church whose resources 
are gradually diminishing ; there on the contrary 
are pitiful annoyances resorted to towards a 
tor who has grown old, or who has not answered 
the expectation of the congregation, and whom 
they wish to displace for one more capable or 
more eloquent. At one time a pastor who visits 
the members of his flock will have pointed out to 
him texts which he ought to treat in a different 
way from what he is accustomed to in his preach- 
ing ; at another they will give him a recep- 
tion if the sermon of the last Sabbath did not 
our rural 
to depend 
tions of 


. 2 





reli t n 
euthority’; for they are published in a country | 


Of all the charges he could truly say, “ They lay 
:to my charge things I know not,” and “on my 


be true he may humble me and purge me from 

‘them. If I am insane, I share it with Robert 
Hall, Foster, Dr. Chalmers, and other men like 
them. But if a!l be true, they will not weaken 
the force of my reasons, if they be good; and if 
I were the best man breathing, that would do 
nothing for my arguments, if bad.” He added 
that his book would cause much difference of 
opinion even in our congregation ; and if he had 
been honored of God to be useful among us, he 
hoped it would be seen in the Christian spirit 
with which we felt and expressed those differ- 
ences. 

On Sabbath morning, the place was thronged 
very long before the time for opening the doors. 
|The rush was frightful ; pews calculated for five 
were jammed with eight persons; half the con- 
gregation could not get in atall. He had to go 
reund from the vestry, through the street, to the 
front door, and then with difficulty got to the 
communion table, and had to throw off his sur- 
plice there, and proceed at once to the pulpit. 
He was so disgusted with the scene of confusion, 
that for some time he refused to have any ser- 
vice, and severely censured the curiosity which 
brought many there. I never saw a place so 
packed in my life. 

In the evening, with a strong police force, the 
seat-holders got in, and, although thronged, the 
management was admirable. iservices were 
solemn and affecting ; but he ordered his carriage 
to stop at a friend’s house, and by out with 
his family, one by one, by an unusual door, he 
was 


fhe was gone. : 


turday—price, 12 shillings—©30 pages royal oc- 
tavo. I am yet but half through reading it. 
The arrangement is such, taking the subject up 
under twenty-eight heads, that almost any capac- 
ity can, by careful reading, judge for himself. 
Of the twelve heads which I have read, 1 think 
he has made out eleven, and on the twelfth, Pro- 
phecy, 1 am in doubt. He is very severe upon the 
system of Church and State, but very careful not 
to assail individuals. His arguments are mainly 
addressed to Christians; and from the laying out 
of his subject, which I think admirable, there is 
much repetition. He will be reviewed without 
mittens. I reserve my own opinion until | have 
read all; but he has certainly shaken me. More 
anon. 
With respectful regard, yours, 

J. B. Bacon. 


——_-9«——— 


EMIGRANTS TO CALIFORNIA. 


In the last number of this Journal. we mentioned 
the fact that a company was to sail from this 
port for San Francisco, the present week, embrac- 
ing a number of enterprising and promising and 
excellent young men. Since then, we have re- 
ceived more definite knowledge of their plans and 
arrangements ; and as it may be interesting and 
advantageous for those who are meditating a like 
expedition to have this communicated, we subjoin 
a brief summary. 

The company is composed of twenty-five mem- 
bers, each putting a share of five hundred dollars 
into the capital stock. They have a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Business Com- 
mittee of three, who in connection with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary transact all the money opera- 
tions of the Association. The latter committee is 
to be changed frequently, (too frequently it strikes 
us,) two going off from it every two weeks, and 
their places being supplied from other members of 
the Association. The members intend to direct 
their efforts, on reaching California, to mining in 
company at such locality as may be selected by 
a majority of their members ; and in case any one 
shall be sick, or shall die, their articles ensute pro- 
vision for his proper nursing and medical treat- 
ment, and for the interment of his body at a place 
that can be recognized. 

The articles’of agreement prohibit the perform- 
ing of unnecessary labor on the Sabbath, and 
the practices of swearing, gambling, and the use 
of intoxicating liquors ; and they make provision 
for the expulsion of any who may be idle or 


being continued to him to the last. 
His end was most emphatically peace, and a 
speaking testimony to the heathen people, who 
are universally afraid to die, of what trust in 
Christ will do for one on a bed of death. 
How heavy our hearts are made by this sad 
bereavement, for he was loved as a dear Chris- 
tian brother by us all, 1 cannot trust myself to 
speak ; nor need I speak of the loss the mission- 
ary cause has sustained by his death. Few were 
so well qualified for the missionary work as he. 
To a critical knowledge of the language—of 
which he had been providentially permitted but 
the month before he died to complete a copious 
vocabulary that will be of great value to future 
comers to this field—and to unusual tact in com- 
municating knowledge and enforcing truth, he 
added great decision of character, and love for 
and devotedness to his work. How inscrutable 
is the providence that removes such a promising 
laborer in the vigor of his manhood (for he is 
but 39) from this needy field. But it is the hand 
of the Lord ; he gave, and he hath taken away. 
“ Be stili,” seems to us who are here the language 
of this dispensation, silencing every murmur in 
our deeply-stricken little band—* Be still, and 
know that I am God; 1 will be exalted among 
the heathen ; I will be exalted in the earth.” 

Mrs. Caswell has been most wonderfully sus- 
tained thus far, you will be glad to learn. You 
may be gratified to hear of the respect manifested 
to the memory of our friend by some at least of 
this people, for whom he has labored so long. 
Chan Fa Yai, who is, as you are aware, one of 
the highest princes in the land, came over imme- 
diately upon hearing tidings of his former teach- 
er’s death, (he was Mr. C.’s pupil in English for 
some two years,) bringing, according to Siamese 
custom on such occasions, a present of a piece 
of white cloth, (this was of silk,) and returned in 
the afternoon to be present himself at the funeral 
exercises. Other princes have called to-day to 
testify their sorrow for their friend’s departure ; 
while the fast-flowing tears of more than one in 
humbler life, his teacher and others, give still 
more precious evidence of the esteem felt for his 
worth. But you must pardon the feelings which 
have allowed me to write so freely to a stran- 
ger. Our bereavement is a common one. Be- 
lieve me, with Christian regard, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Samvex R. House. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





vicious. 
Besides the share which they bave in the capi- | 
tal stock of the Association, the members are at | 
liberty to take with them goods, &c., to the amount 
of $2000 each, as a private adventure. Each of 
them is provided by the Association with a bible 
and a prayer-book. They take with them, as 
members of the company, a physician, an assayer 
with all his needful apparatus, and three skillful 
mechanics. One of the company is to act as) 
chaplain. They take the complete frame and cov- | 
ering of a house, so finished and numbered that 
its pieces can instantly be put together on reach- 
ing their locality. They have four canvas tents; 
two gold-washing machines, of large size; a 
force and suction pump, for draining the water 
from their “ diggings ;’ machines for mining ; two 
good boats ; a double wagon ; and wheelbarrows | 
in large numbers. They havealso provided them- | 
selves with provisions for a year. The duration | 
of their Association is limited to ten months from | 
the time of theirsailing, five of which will be oc- 
cupied in reaching their destination. } 





their passage to San Francisco is fixed at $275. 

We wish the members of this company. and of | 
others like it, the realization of all their anticipat- 
ed success. And though many hearts will fotlow | 
them with yearning anxiety and love, and their | 
own will doubtless often turn homeward with an | 
untravelled fondness, through their weary five | 
months’ voyage, and after their entrance upon the | 
labors and exposures and hazards of the gold 
country, we cannot find it in our hearts to bid them | 
stay. Those of them whom we know are just the 
men to people such a country, and save it for | 
Christ ; active, intrepid, resolute, pious ; and we | 
trust that carrying with them the influences in | 
which they have been nurtured, they will aid to 
establish a State upon that western coast, whose 
Men shall be to it a glory far nobler than its 
“broad-armed ports” or golden sands. 

The prayers of God's people should follow 
these companies. 


DEATH OF REV. JESSE CASWELL. 


Orricr oF THE Am, Missionary Socrerty, 
New York, Jan. 7, 1849. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—The following account of the 
last illness and death of Rev. Jesse ‘Caswext, of 
the Siam Mission, has just been received from Dr. 
House, missionary and physician at Siam under 
the care of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
The letter will no doubt be read with deep, though 
painful interest, by many of your readers. 

To the, Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion this is a blow severely felt. Mr. Caswell 
had been under our care but about three months 
at the time of his death. He received his dis- 
mission from the service of the American Board, 
and the notice of his appointment as a mission- 
ary of our Society sometime in June last, and he 
has already been nearly four months in his grave! 
But it is the Lord, and though his judgments are 
far above out of sight, they are true and righteous 
altogether. 

The question now is, how shall brother Cas- 
well’s place be supplied? In addition to Dr. 
Bradley and his newly-appointed associate, Rev. 
Mr. Lane, the committee would be glad to send 
out another—a man who is a linguist and a 
scholar, as well as a Christian—one who could 
become to the mission what Mr. Caswell was. 

Respectfully, 
Grorce Wuipp.e, 
Sec. Am. Miss. Society. 


Banoxok, Stam, Sept. 26, 1848. 

Rev. Gro. Wuiprie, Cor. Sec. Am. Miss. As- 
sociaTIon :—Dear Sir,—As.the physician to the 
little missionary band here, it devolves upon me 
to communicate tidings that will be to you of 
most melancholy interest. Your newly-appoint- 
ed Jaborer in this field has, in the mysterious 
providence of God, been called away from his 
work on earth. Our dear brother Caswell died 
yesterday, at 4 p.m., after an illness of only five 
or six days. His disease was erysipelas, com- 
plicated with inflammation oi the lungs, the last 
rapidly but insidiously developed until the pow- 
ers of life were overwhelmed by it, and he sank 
at once. 

Not till the morning of the day he died could 
we have imagined that he was so soon to breathe 
his last, or indeed that he was not likely to re- 
cover. It was but a short summons he had from 
his loved family and the world; but oh! how 
tranquilly he received it! “1 have no fears,” he 
told us while he yet could speak articulately, 
“no ecstatic joys, but no fears.” “ Chai sabai,” 
(the heart is happy.) he soon after told some of 
the Siamese servants whom he had called to his 
bed-side, to urge them, with his dying breath, to 
believe in Jesus. “My mind cannot think 
steadily, but the jdea is, trust in Christ; my only 
dependence is in Christ.” He seemed to feel eter- 
nity was too near to concern himself at all about 
mere temporal things, even to leave a message 
for his long and earnestly-expected colleague, 
“The Lord will guide you,” was all he could give 
of counsel as to the future, to her who was now 
to be left alone in a strange land, with three 
fatherless-children ; and he indeed seemed to feel 
jt was unnecessary to say more, 

«Preach Christ,” was his dying charge to a 
young missionary brother, who but the day be- 
fore (Sabbath) had preached his first sermon in 
his newly-acquired tongue. __ 

“T know you, and I love you all,” he said to 
his friends who had gathered around his bed. 

be death, it is not dreadful,” he said at 








The Bishop's decision, et cies: heh hans 


»| Westminister Reviewer, Statist, Linguist, Poet, 


December 28, 1848. 

Parliament is to meet “for the despatch of 
business” on the Ist of February. There are 
some indications that the terms of this announce- 
ment will not be mere words of course. Nega- 
tively, one thing appears pretty certain——the 
favorite, though old and vicious expedient of 
state tricksters, will not be proposed for Ireland 
next session. The scheme of bribing the Roman 
Catholic priests, and misgoverning Ireland by 
their aid, will have to be postponed, to the great 
chagrin of our statesmen. The result of the 
election for the West Riding of Yorkshire, though 
unfavorable to the great cause of advancement, 
has at least given a hint to ministers, and pros- 
pective ministers, that the endowment of another 
church, and that the Roman Catholic, will not be 
easily accomplished, although Lord John Russell 
is, as he has said, prepared to disregard English 
opinion on the subject. Though Yorkshire has 
unhappily pronounced against Sir C, Eardley, the 
enlightened advocate of the voluntary principle, 


it-must be remembered that even he emphatically 
pronounced against the embryo scheme, though, 
while refusing endowmenis to Catholics, he 
would take all he could get for the Estz 
Church. 

This contest affords matter for those who would 
estimate the present condition of English feeling. | 
It also foreshadows the character of future strug- | 
gles. 
no reliance on the Whig aristocracy and land-hold- 
ing squires. Earl Fitzwilliam has always been 
held to be a Whig, and something more. He 
was one of the oldest and most persevering op- | 
ponents of the Corn Laws, and though a patron 
of boroughs, a zealous reformer. He has always 
been thought sound, enlightened, and firm; and 
yet this Peer turns round upon Yorkshiremen, 
when they decline to accept his youthful son as 
their representative, though he evinced not only 
immaturity of judgment, but woful ignorance on 
some important subjects, and his latent hostility 
to the cherished principles of the most enlighten- 
ed portion of the constituency. The liberal Earl 
deserted the people, and his order, and the squires 
followed him in the desertion, carrying their ten- 
ants with them. Hence the final state of the 
oll : 

Sir Culling Eardley, . 11,795 
Mr. Denison, . 14,743 
This election painfully exhibits the spurious cha- 
racter and intolerant spirit of modern liberalism. 
The “ Liberal” vaunts his tolerant spirit. But it 
is the toleration of the indifferent for indifference 
—a toleration of no-belief. A man may believe 
in “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” so that his belief be 
passive. But earnestness in religion, though 
combined with an enlightened judgment and the 
most benevolent spirit, cannot for a moment be 
tolerated by the modern Liberal. Sir C. Eardley 
is an accomplished and enlightened man. But 
his religion isa real thing. It has induced him, 
though standing almost alone of his class, to 
withdraw from established Episcopacy, and to 
declare himself a Congregationalist. He is in 
earnest, therefore he is “a bigot” and “a reli- 
gious malignant.” Full civil and political jus- 
tice, perfect equality before the law, he would 
demand for the Roman Catholic; but he would 
not endow Popery, therefore he is illiberal—-so 
that in these days everything is to be tolerated 
but practical faith in Christianity. 

This election strikingly exhibits the low tone 
of Church-of-Englandism. both in sentiment and 
principle. [tis really curious to observe how the 
first principles of religion, and the simple obliga- 
tions of Christian ethics, get perverted, obscured, 
repealed, as the result of politico-religious as- 
cendancy. The Church-of-England man, as rep- 
resented by Mr. Denison and his supporters, says : 
You, the Protestant dissenter, are a bigot and in- 
tolerant, because you object to increased endow- 
ments to the Church; but I am not intolerant, 
though I will take from both you and the Roman 
Catholic. It isa curious fact, that though this 
was almost nakedly put, there seemed to be no 
consciousness of the flagrant injustice. Nay, 
more, when this was characterized as “a selfish 
form of Christianity,” the opinion was held to be 
outrageously insulting to the Church of England, 
and of itself enough to condemn the utterer of 
it. Before leaving the subject, it may be noted, 
| as showing how much is involved in the Church 
| system, and how deep its fibres penetrate into 
our political, proprietary, and social system, that 
Earl Fitzwilliam is the patron of thirty-one 
church livings. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel's book, on his 
secession from the Church, has just been publish- 
ed. It is written in a tone of serious earnest- 
ness—-of reverence for the truth and for con- 
science. 

Macaulay’s long-expected History of England 
has been published, and the whole edition sold in 
aweek. The eloquent author, whose histor ical 
articles in the Edinburgh Review constitute the 
basis of his fame, has somewhat subdued his 
style in the History; but has combined, to a 
happy degree, the characteristics 0! the two 
classes of historians. He gives vivid pictures 
and striking delineations, in the manner of the 
picturesque school, with the speculation and gen- 
eralization of the philosophic class. The work 
has been received with a chorus of applause from 
the critics; but there are historical and philoso- 
phical heresies, which a thoroughly capable New 

d critic, a true representative of the best 
men of the 17th century, might find his conge- 
nial task in refuting. 

The friend and executor of Jeremy Bentham, a 


and working member of the House of Commons, 











1849. 
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to keeping back the book. It came out last Sa-| Thus he fell asleep in Jesus, his reason evidently | at Canton—an important post, doubtless: and it 


is said Dr. Bowring’s health required a residence 
in a warmer climate—perhaps ; but if aptitude 
and special qualifications determined such matters, 
Dr. Bowring would hold influential office at the 
Board of Trade, or would be called upon to direct 
our costly and useless corps of ambassadors in 
the matter of commercial treaties. 

Your President's Message reached us on the 
2Ist, and appeared in the papers of the 22d 
Important as these State Papers undoubtedly are, 
English readers will not venture upon them. 
The newspaper which contains them is put down, 
as too formidable to be attacked. A very well 
written article upon the Message appeared ‘in the 
Daily News, our only democratic paper. This 
article will probably find its way into the Ameri- 
can press. There is an impression in intelligent 
quarters, that the recent election forebodes a ery 
for protection from the manufacturing interests in 
the United States. The Free Trade and Demo- 
cratic vote of New York, in 1844, is contrasted 
with the supposed adverse vote of 1848. Apart 
trom the mere question of protection or free 
trade, thoughtful Englishmen would deprecate 
this apprehended movement. In looking at our 
own social condition, and the eflects resulting 
from the aggregation of immense numbers to 
manufacturing centers. and the miserable revul- 
sions to which manufacturers are liable, the 
thoughtful Englishman inclines to hold to the 
opinion of Jefferson, that the permanence of the 
republic, and the virtue and happiness of its citi- 
zens, mainly depend on education and devotion 
to agriculture. 

If we could forget our deep-seated evils, the 
poverty, the mendicancy, and the crime which is 
increasing around us, Englishmen might find 
matter of congratulation in comparing the end 
of the year with its commencement. Every- 
thing has the external aspect of security and 
permanence. The public funds are higher than 
at any period during the last two years. Trade 
is reviving. The dreaded cholera is mild in its 
form, and limited in its range ; and if there be no 
earnest patriotism or matured opinion upon great 
national questions, yet there are indications of 
life and encouragement to hope. But from these 
hopeful views Ireland must be excluded. 

Mr. Duffy, of the Nation, is now on his trial 
Legal ingenuity is taxed to the utmost in order 
to retard the proceedings upon technical grounds 
This, as the other trials, is the opprobrium of the 
criminal law. It has transpired that the crown 
lawyers had framed four separate and volumi- 
nous indictments. The judge prohibited the pub- 
lication of the proceedings, and resolutely held 
to the prohibition; but, in keeping with the 
whole affair, rescinded his order after four days 
The trial excites no interest, not even in Dublin 
In like manner, the poor English Chartists and 
Confederates have been tried, lectured by the 
judges, sentenced, without notice or regard. _Ire- 
land would seem to be in the very article of 
death, asa nation. England is being poisoned 
by the polluting stream poured upon her from the 
sister country. Hordes are cast upon our shores 
The season does not check the flow of emigra- 
tion. The nominally rich are alarmed ; the twelve 
millions of rental will shrink, and the mortga- 
gee and annuitant being cared for, many of the 
landholders will have little wherewith to pay 
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y sail in the ship Pacific, and the price of | and has returned a conforming Protectionist; yet |, . Tie , 
They wl in ee P ifc, * 6 +),. | being applied; nay, it ia not even asked for by 
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|the State, and by progressive purchasers ; 


It has made plain the fact that there can be | 








taxes and poor rates. The murderous system of 
“clearing” is going on at a fearful rate, though 
little is said of it. Small farmers and others 
who have something to lose, are abandoning the 
country, many of them by stealth, and leaving 
|} rents and debts unpaid. Meanwhile, there is not 
the remotest probability of an effectual remedy 


Irishmen or the friends of Ireland. What is re- 
quired in the case of Ireland is precisely what 


tblished | the government of the United States is constantly 


doing with respect to the Indians. The titles of 
Irish land-holders, whether in reclaimed or un- 
reclaimed lands, requires to be extinguished by 
land 
so acquired to be sold in limited lots, with a Par- 
liamentary title. For such land there would be 
thousands of buyers, among those who are now 
flying their country, bearing away capital and 
the elements of progressive wealth. The re- 
claimable, but now waste lands, would absor> an 
immense amount of labor, and render a profitable 
return. But the superstitious reverence for “ the 
rights (or wrongs) of property”—the supposed 
interests of powerful classes—the denial of gov- 
ernment that this is part of its functions—the 
dogmas of self-sufficient political economists—and 
the stupidity or cunning of those who refer the 
miseries of Ireland to the Established Church, or 
what they vaguely call misgovernment—all com- 
bine to prevent the application of the only reme- 
dy. Were Ireland to be independent and a repub- 
lic to-morrow, her social evils would remain the 
same—that is to say, if the change were merely 
in its political institutions. The Irish want ac- 
cess to the soil of their country, and a secure and 
permanent interest in it; but instead of demand- 
ing this, there has been the cry for “ emancipa- 
tion,” which obtained has been fatally injurious 
to the material interests of a large mass of Irish- 
men—and there is still the loud cry for “ repeal” 
as an end, AGRICOLA 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, Jan. 15, 1849 


Ecclesiastical Council—The State Legislature 
State Reform School—Christian Register-—Calt- 
fornia Expeditions: 


Messrs. Eprrors :—An ecclesiastical Council, 
comprising the city churches, was convened last 
Wednesday, at the cal! of the brethren who have 
been maintaining public worship for some months 
past in the Hall on the corner of Lowell and 
Causeway streets. This is one of those chapel 
enterprises, of the character and relations of which 
I have written in a previous letter, and it was ex 
pected that the present occasion would lead to a 
discussion of the policy involved in the general 
question. The subject was felt by all to be of 
grave importance, however different their opin 
ions, and likely seriously to affect the cause of 
religion among us for good or ill. The Council 
was fully attended, and a large number of other 
persons were present at the meeting. An inter 
esting narrative and statement ol facts was pre- 
sented to the Councii, from which it appeared that 
the nuniber desiring and ready to be constituted 
into a distinct Church, was about sixty, not quite 
one-half of whom were males,—most of those 
coming from the city churches, were from the 
Leyden Chapel Chureh, of which Rev. Mr. Towne 
was lately the Pastor, and one-third of them were 
from the country. They had gathered a congre- 
gation of about 300, which was the number their 
Hall would accommodate; their Sabbath Schoo! 
numbered over 200! and they were surrounded 
by a district containing not less than 15,000 souls, 
in which there was no Orthodox Congregational! 
church. They expected that their current ¢x- 
penses would amount to $1,700, $1,300 of which 
they were able to raise among themselves. The 
council has not yet come to a decision upon the 
question thus submitted to them. 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 
The Legislature is now in session, and its or- 
ganization, a5 usual, was solemnized by religious 
services in the Old South Church. The preacher 
was the venerable Dr, Pierce of Brookline, whose 
discourse was interesting and characteristic. The 
two Houses have elected for their Chaplains, Re: 
Mr. Neal, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Boston, and Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Pastor of the 
Winnisimet Congregational Church, Chelsea 
Governor Briggs, who lacked only a few votes of 
the absolute majority required by the Constitu- 
tion in the late popular election, w4* reélected 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate, and a large 
majority of the House. His Address presents a 
grateful review of the various interests of the 
Commonwealth. On the subject of penal laws, 
the Governor recommends that the punishment 
of death be abolished, except in the cases of wil- 
ful murder. As the laws poh sm the ape 
crimes ishable by death is four. He ex- 
Foe Siseealf satisfied that should the change 
he recommends be adopted—so that only murdet 





leaves us. Dr. Bowring is to be English consul 








in the first degree should be punished with death, 
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and other crimes, now made capital, be visited 
with imprisonment for a long term of years, or 
for life—the end of law would be better an- 
swered, crime be more certainly followed by pun- 
ishment, and the approbation of the community 
generally secured. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

The Governor also allades in his speech to 
the * State Reform School,” recently established 
in Westboro’; and as I have not mentioned it 
before, 1 will give some account of it, It is an 
institution which, in its origin and character, does 
honor to old Massachusetts, and evinces that the 
spirit which has animated her in past times, and 
given her a name in the country and throughout 
the world, still lives, and will make her maintain 
the lead she has taken in the establishment of 
public institutions of enlarged Christian benevo- 
lence. The State Reform School is designed to 
reach the case of that class of juvenile offenders 
whose vice seems to have its roots rather in their 
cireumstances than in their dispositions—boys 
without parents or homes, whose life is chiefly 
spent in streets and lanes, and whose offences are 
of the sort which a life of such temptations would 
naturally beget. The intention is to save such 
boys from the corrupting and hardening influen- 
ces to which they would be exposed were they 
sent to prison or the House of Correction, where 
they would be brought into contact with men of 
atrocious crimes and hardened in guilt — Of 
course, discrimination must be used; and acedrd- 
ingly, by the provisions of the law establishing 
the school, the court or the justice before whom 
a boy may be convicted, may, at their discretion, 
sentence him to the State Reform School, or to 
such punishment as is now by law provided for 
the same offence. The trustees of the school 
may also refuse to receive a boy, or after he has 
been received, for causes set forth in the act, 
order him te be committed to prison, according to 
the terms of the alternative sentence of the 
court The object of this plainly is to save the 
well-disposed from the corrupting influence of 
boys incorrigibly bad. 

The institution was created by the act of the 
Legislature at its session in 1846, and was for- 
mally opened on the 7th of last month. The act 
was occasioned by the munificence of an un- 
known benefactor, who gave for the purpose a 
farm of about 200 acres, beautifully situated 
upon the borders of Chauncéy Pond, in the 
north part of Westboro’, about two miles from 
the village, costing $12,500, and also, in addition 
to the land, $10,000 for the purposes of the in- 
stitution. Commodious and beautiful buildings 
are in process of erection, which, when complet- 
ed, will afford room for 300 boys ; at present, but 
100 can be accommodated. Twenty-eight boys 

have already been committed to the Reform 
School, and one has been rejected, and sent to 
serve out his alternate sentence in the House of 
Correction. This institution is the first establish- 





ed by a State on this continent, for the reclaiming 
of juvenile offenders. The necessity of it may 
be inferred from the fact that 300 boys were sen- | 
tenced, in 1846, to jails and other places of pun- | 
ishment. May the experiment which has been | 
thus generously begun, be signally successful in | 
its working, and blessed in its fruits ! 
“CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” | 
The Christian Register, in quoting an article | 
from The Independent on the relations of Unita- 
nanism and Orthodoxy, and in commenting upon | 
it at length, takes occasion to accuse us of injus- 
tice, as well as unkindness and disrespect, in the 
account we gave of the Hollis-street installation. 
We and others are charged “ with misrepresent- 
ing and caricaturing that installation, and with 
insisting on committing Unitarians to opinions 
which they do aot entertain, nor even the Pastor 
of Hollis-street entertains.” This is the first and 
only expression of opinion we have met with in 
that paper in reference to this installation. We 
ha? supposed, from its silence, that it had no} 
syrapathy with the actors in that transaction, or | 
that, at least, it was not prepared to defend it, if 
pot permitted to oppose it. But if we and others 
have misrepresented the affair, and they can 











Territories in the Mississippi Valley. The whole 
tide of emigration will this year tend that way. 
You would be surprised at the excitement which 
exists in this region. I fear the influence will be 
baleful in a religious point of view, and tend to 
fasten men’s thoughts on gold rather than on the 
pearl of great price. 

Whether it is the effect of this, and of the recent 
excitement of the national election or not, I can- 
not say, but certain it is, there has never been a 
winter since | have resided here, (seven years, ) 
when there has been so much Jukewarmness in 
the churches of the mining region. It is fearful 
at present. I do not know of more than one or 
two in which there is any special interest. At 
Beloit, Wisconsin, the seat of the College, eighty 
miles east of here, | learn there is an extensive 
and powerful awakening. Elder Knapp, the well 
known Baptist revivalist, now resides in Illinois, 
and has been holding a meeting reeently at Rock- 
ford. 

The settlements in this State have already ex- 
tended to the Missouri river. A paper has just been 
started in the extreme S. W. county, lying on that 
river, called the “ Frontier Guardian.” Itis edited 
by Elder Orson Hyde, and is under Mormon pa- 
tronage. Some 800 of that deluded sect are settled 
there, and Hyde is the leader. 

The interesting Holland Colony at Pella in this 
State, has recently been favored with an American 
revival. The minister, Dominie Sholte, seems to 
have been taken by surprise, not being accustom- 
ed to such ‘scenes. Why is it that these, so com- 
mon here, and occurring even among foreigners 
recently arrived, are almost unknown in other 
eountries, except in connection with our missions ? 

Do you think we are out of the world in this 
region, and that Yankee enterprise is confined to 
the East? Let me mention a fact that will help 
you to answer. At Hazlegreen, Wisconsin, a few 
miles from here, just as navigation was about to 
close, the Presbyterian Church determined to se- 
cure a bell for their house of worship. A meet- 
ing was called, the money raised, an order sent 
by telegraph to Meneely, of Troy, for one to 
weigh upwards of 400 pounds, and it was shipped 
in four days from the time the first movement was 
made, and reached there last month by way of the 
Lakes. What wonders have steam and electro- 
magnetism wrought. This little church, by the 
way, under the patronage of the A. H. Miss. 
Society, has built a very neat house of worship, 
and has raised about $1,800 for the purpose within 
a short time. But I must close. More anon. 

Respectfully yours, J. C. H. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, I have learn- 
ed more as to the California fever here. Almost 
every man feels its influence. Merehants are 
selling out to go to the El Dorado, and multitudes 


are going, and others would go if they had the | 


means. It will materially affect this town, and 
all this region, and probably cripple many of the 
churches just beginning to gain a little strength. 
Extract of a Letter from the Pastor of a Congre- 
gational Church in Central New York : 


“The grand objections to Congregationalism 


|in New York are such as these: ‘It will do for 


New England, but not for New York, where the 
population are so mixed and_ fluctuating °— 
‘There is no difference between a Standing Com- 
mittee and a Session ;'—‘ Congregationalists have 
no Bond of Union, no Book of Discipline, &e. &c. 


I should be happy to have thése popular objec- | 


tions discussed. Presbyterians wonder why we 
are so solicitous to diffuse Congregationalism. 
They do not remember that Presbyterianism has 
already eaten up hundreds of churches in West- 
ern New York and Ohio, which were founded on 
New England principles, but were warped off by 
their visitors. This process is still going on, 
and I have myself been urged by a man high in 
authority to do what I could to change the dis- 
cipline of our church. Hotchkin’s History of the 
Presbyterian Churches in Western New York, 
shows how it was done. I confess it grates 
harshly on my feelings when I read such things, 
and attend ecclesiastical bodies, embracing in 


| some cases more Congregational than Presbyte- 


«how it, their silence can hardly be reconciled | ritan churches, to hear everything spoken of as 


wittia love for the truth or the honor of their 
own cause. And if they choose to maintain their 
silence, it surely comes with a bad grace from 
them to complain of injustice and unkindness. 
We have nothing to say in conclusion, ‘save that 
we believe our account to be faithful and just, 
and that the inferences we drew on that occasion 
are rather strengthened than weakened by the 
course pursued by the Register. 


CALIFORNIA EXPEDITIONS. 

If I were to chronicle passing events, the re- 
cord of the last week would be made up chiefly 
of “California expeditions.” On Monday, a 
party of twelve started in the Worcester cars, 
equipped for the overland route through Mexico. 
A large crowd was assembled, and they left amid 
the cheering of severai hundreds of their friends 
and sympathizers. “The Bunker Hill California 
Mining Compan; left port yesterday, in their 
brig Pauline, well supplied with a good number 
of religious works, for use during their voyage 
and after their arrival. Other and large compa- 
nies are forming here and in the principal towns 
of the Commonwealth. The Directors of the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company, in Wor- 
cesier, have voted to decline insuring the lives of 
persons going to California. And when one con- 
siders how many are taking passage in a single 
vessel—most of the vessels going out carrying 
from 100 to 200 persons—and also the great 
length of the passage, not less than five months, 
and that a voyage of one-third the length is com- 
monly productive of disease among the passen- 
gers, there seems to be serious cause to apprehend 
that many a skip freighted with high hopes is 
destined to sad experiences of sickness and death! 

Yours, &c., ARNOLD. 


yn 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN 1OWA. 


To the Editors othe Ladependent: 
Durveve, lowa, Jan. Ist, 1849, 

Lhave received the first number of your paper, 
and examined it with interest and satisfaction. 
Its plan will, I think, meet with approval, and 
secure for it a considerable circulation among the 
Congregational Churches of this State. You are 
aware probably thatthe ecclesiastical principles of 
the Puritans are taking deep root here, and promise 
to spread over tiie State. Already the churches 
which hold them are quite numerous, as well as the 
ministers who advocate them,—exceeding those 
of any other denomination except the Methodist. 
But on this point you May expect more full and 
definite information in my future letters. 

The Free Soil question, which you make promi- 
nent, has many advocates and excites much in- 
terest here. The recent vote at the Presidential 
election was no test of the state ol opinion in the 
Northwest. Many strong “ free soilers” would 
not support the Van Buren ticket for various rea- 


though there were no Congregationalist interests 
concerned, or to have it constantly represented 
that we cannot separate from Presbyterians with- 
out a division, &c. But we hope that your paper 
will be a means of showing to our churches 
what has been done and is now constantly 
doing.” 


=r YY 


FIRE IN BROOKLYN:,-THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
BURNT. 


On Saturday last, the house of worship of the 
Plymouth Church (Mr. Beecher’s) took fire from 
the heated furnace, and was damaged to the ex- 
tent of about $2,500, which is covered by insur- 
ance—besides about $500 damage to furniture, 
which was uninsured. The house formerly be- 
longed to the First Presbyterian Church, (Dr. 
Cox’s,) and was extensively re-arranged as to 
the inside shortly before the sale to the present 
owners. The building is old, and there is a seri- 
ous inquiry now whether the walls are worth the 
necessary repairs, or whether it is not better for 
the society to proceed at once and build a new 
and more spacious house. An additional in- 
ducement is in the crowded congregation wor- 
shiping there, the continual growth of the 
church, the deep religious interest existing 
among the people, the general popularity of their 
minister, &c., &c., making it apparently necessary 
that they should have more room. 

It is gratifying to know that kind invitations 
were sent to the church, on Sabbath morning, by 
six or seven different churches, to occupy their 
houses during a part of theday. They accepted 
the invitation of the First Presbyterian, (Dr. 
Cox’s,) in the morning, and the Pilgrims’, (Mr. 
Storrs’s,) in the evening. 

Next Sabbath, as will be seen by the notice in 
another column, they will worship in the Third 
Presbyterian, Jay street. in the morning, and at 
the Pilgrims’ in the evening. Preaching by the 
Pastor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 








Hor Aim Furnaces.—The fact that the fire in 
the Plymouth Church originated from the fur- 
nace, may excite prejudice against the use of hot 
air furnaces generally. But so far as we under- 
stand the matter, the fire in this instance origi- 
nated in a girder which was imbedded in the 
wall of the hot-air chamber, and which had be- 
come gradually charred by the heat of the bricks 
around it. If this is so, there must have been 
some defect or oversight in the setting of the 
furnace, A good furnace is altogether the best 
method of warming churches and other public 
buildings. But the furnace should be a good one, 
well constructed, and well managed. Church 
committees should be careful not to sacrifice du- 
rability, safety, and thorough workmanship to a 
paltry economy. 


Rey. Dr. Cox's Appress TO THE CALIFORNIANS. 
—At the request of ex-Mayor Talmage, and other 





sons—dislike of the man, and of the managers, 
and of some points in the policy of the party, and 
because they believed that to vote for it was vir- 
tually to defeat the object in view. li the naked 
questions of free soil or slavery in the Territories 
were presented to the people of this section of the 
Union, there would be an overwhelming majority 
for the former. 

On the 22d ult. I had the pleasure of attending 
a meeting at Galena, Ill., commemorative of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. It was the 
first of the kind ever held in this region, and was 
one of much interest. About two hundred sat 
down to supper, after which several hours were 
spent in listening to speeches appropriate to the 
occasion. The influence of the meeting will be 
silutary. All were surprised to find so many of 
Yankee descent among us, and still more to see 
there, not only New England Yankees, but 
Hoosier Yankees, Sucker Yankees, Hawk-eye 
Yankees, Jamestown Yankees, and even Dutch 
and Irish Yankees. A Catholic Priest was also 
present; a great admirer of the Pilgrims and their 
principles, no doubt. 

The California gold fever is raging among us 
to an astonishing extent. It threatens to decimate 
our population. No doubt it will sweep off some 
of our most enterprising young men, end will 





greatly retard the progress of the new States and 


citizens of Brooklyn, who are going to California, Dr. 
Cox addressed a large assembly on Tuesday evening, 
on the subject of California. He glanced rapidly at 
the leading events in history, the dispersion of man- 
kind, the discovery of the mariner's compass, &c., &c., 
down to the finding of the gold mines; then de- 
scribed the route of the proposed emigration, and the 
structure of the country, which he illustrated by the 
help of large maps, and concluded with good counsels 
and commending them to the protection and grace of 
God. The remarks were received with much enthu- 
siasm. The company are about to sail in the ship 
Tahmaroo. Hh 


Tnx Brooxtyn THEATER—We understand the 
proprietors of this institution at first conceded so far 
to the moral sense of the people, that they gave their 
place the less objectionable designation of “ Concert 
Hall.” It has been well said that “Hypocrisy is the 


fact all three, for a copy of Mr. Goggin’s late 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





Fuyerat or Mr. Da St.va.—The funeral of this 
beloved man was attended on Friday, January 12, at 
the R. D. Church in La Fayette Place. Rev. Dr. De 
Witt, President of the American Protestant Society. 
read the 11th chapter of Hebrews, and offered the first 
prayer. Rey. H. Norton, Corresponding Secretary, ad- 
dressed the audience on the life and character of M. 
Da Silva. Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, Missionary of the So- 
ciety, addressed, in their own language, the Portuguese 
exiles who were present to mourn the death of their 
beloved pastor. At the close of this, all the Portuguese 
present (about forty) rose and sung a hymn in their 
own language. Every eye in the congregation sud- 
denly filled with tears, as the notes of these homeless 
and persecuted disciples fell upon the ear. The sing- 
ing was so devotional and hearty, that no one could 
resist the scene. The meeting was closed with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr Downing, and the body was buried in 
thé vault of the church, there to await the resurrection 
morning. 


American Brate Socierr.— The official “Re- 
cord” of the Society, for January, contains the Treas- 
urer’s acknowledgment of receipts for the months of 
November and December, amounting to upwards of 
twenty thousand dollars. The list comprises nearly 
five pages. The Committee refer to the partial falling 
off of receipts, compared with the previous year, and 
trust that efforts will be made, during the remaining 
months of the Society's year, by all its auxiliaries 
and friends, so as to prevent a decline in the annual re- 
ceipts. The Messrs, Stuarts, of Greenwich street, pur- 
chased at the depository one hundred and thirty-six dol- 
lars’ worth of Bibles for those employed in their exten- 
sive sugar and candy establishments. 

Mrs. Huldah Stuart, who died lately in Middlebury, 
Vt., aged 95, bequeathed her gold beads and muff and 
tippet, to the Bible Society, with an earnest desire that 
these articles might do something towards circulating 
that precious book. She died with a full assurance of 
a blessed immortality. The above articles. were sold 
for $13.15. 

The late exposure of the Society’s buildings to fire, 
by the burning of the Park Theater, has led to a very 
handsome vote of acknowledgment to the members of 
the “ Southwark Fire Company, No. 38,” for their zeal- 
ous declaration that “ the Bible House should not burn, 
at all events.” The Treasurer, Mr. Hyde, says in his 
note : 

“As a testimony of their gratitude to you for your 
services in preserving their agen gy at that time from 
conflagration, they respectfully ask you to accept the 
accompanying copy of the Holy Bible. May you, one 
and all, be influenced by the precepts, and sanctified 
by the truths of this sacred book.” 

The foreman of the company, in his reply, modestly 
disclaims the sole honor, but is grateful for the com- 
pliment, and adds: 

“You will please accept (and through you, the 
‘Board of the American Bible Society) our hearty 
thanks for your kind appreciation of our services, and 
for the valuable copy of that Book which is the found- 
| ation of all social and religious law, and upon the ob- 
oa of whose teachings rest our hopes of immor- 
| tality. 





One who was once an agent of the Society, offers 

some valuable suggestions in favor of system and effi- 
|eiency in the offices of auxiliaries. The principal | 
points are,— 


“The corresponding secretary may aid the cause 
materially by a free correspondence with ministers 
and others taking an efficient. oversight of the county 
operations. This, in a great measure, is the reason 
that the Parent Society has for so many years received 
such liberal donations from the auxiliary in Montgo- 
mery county, N. Y., and some others which might be 
named. 

“The executive committee should understand the 
full import of the term execut/ve—that is, to execute ; and | 
should be selected for their prompt business habits.” 

A letter from the French and Foreign Bible Society , 
dated Noy. 4, acknowledges the receipt of the dona- 
tion of 95,250 francs. Among the labors of this So- 
ciety is the following : 





“ Our government, desiring to aid the mass of work- 
men whom our political events have plunged into the 
most frightful misery, has decided to offer them the 
means of establishment in Algiers ; yet that they should 
not exceed 13,000. For six weeks bodies of from 
800 to 900 men, women, and children have set out 
twice a week from Paris for Algiers, where facilities 
have been prepared for them. Our Committee has 
offered these poor emigrants, gratuitously,a New Tes- 
tament to those who would receive it favorably. The 
ceremony which precedes the embarkation is conducted 
with pomp, on the quay St. Bernard. The emigrants 
are established on four large boats, and towed by a 
steamboat, with which they navigate the Seine, the 
different canals, and then the Rhone, to Marseilles — 
On the day of departure, the commission which or: | 
ganizes all betel een the emigrants with « stand- 
ard, accompaned with patriotic speeches. What is not | 
so well, is the imposing part which is given in all this | 
to the clergy of the Soman Catholic Church. Con- 
trary to the religious liberty which the republic seem- 
ed to be going to grant us, the priests are always thrust 
forward in all the public ceremonies: much more so 
than under the fallen monarchy.” 





Tue CaLirorNians.—It is evident that the current 
of emigration towards California is already deep and 
steady. Men are going out in large numbers, whose 
views are broad, who are not mere adventurers for gold, 
but are going as settlers, and who therefore look to the 
permanent welfare of the State with which they pro- 
pose to identify the destiny of their children. The 
Presbyterian Board and the A. H. M.S. have each 
sent out missionaries; the Methodist Board have ap- 
pointed two, one of whom goes by the overland route in 
the spring. Several of the companies formed have 
received formal addresses in the manner that colonies 
used to be sent out to the wilderness two hundred years 
ago. Mr. Kirk, Dr. Worcester, Dr. Cox, and other 
pastors, have participated in these services. Some of 
the companies have appointed chaplains, physicians, 
&c., and go out with the full appointments of an or- 
derly community. Quite a number of ministers have 
gone or are going as emigrants, to cast in their lot 
with California, and occupy such fields as Providence 
may open to them. Rev. Hiram Cummings and F. | 
P. Tracy, Methodist ministers of talents and worth, 
are going from Massachusetts, and will keep a good 
lookout for the interests of *‘ Free Soil.” 

In passing, we have a word to say in regard to a 
matter that will require immediate attention. Notone 
of our new States, out of New England, has been 
moulded after the Puritan pattern in the matter of 
“town meetings.”’ Those little nurseries of personal 
independence are virtually, we believe, unknown be- 
yond the bounds of New England. We wish the first 
organizers of society in California would begin by re- 
ferring all municipal regulations to the action of town 
meetings. According to Col. Fremont, the valley of 
the Sacramento is one vf the richest, most picturesque 
and beautiiul regions, for its extent, upon the face of 
the earth. It has no winter in the valley, but 
the rainy season and the dry. The rainy season be- 
gins in November and continues to the middle of Feb- 
ruary or the beginning of March; the rest of the year 
is without rain, but the streams from the Sierra Veva- 
da afford all the facilities for irrigation in the heats of 
July and August. The whole valley abounds in wild 
cattle, wild horses, elks, deer, antelopes, grizzly bears, 
partridges, water-fowl, salmon, &c. All the products 
of the States, from apples to oranges, from potatoes 
to sugar-cane, may be produced in the valley of San 
Joaquin and Sacramento. The climate is remarkably 
healthy. 


Frencn EvancericaL NEewsPaPER IN NEW 
York.—Rev. C. H. Williamson, Pastor of the Church 
of St. Savior, New York, announces his intention of 
publishing a monthly religious journal in the French 
language. It will be in the style of the best religious 
papers of Paris, at the price of $1 a year. It ought 
to be well patronized, as it will be useful in families ; 
where the French language is understood. Address 
Rev. C. H. Williamson, 68 Duane street. The first 
number will be issued on the first Saturday in March. 


Arrica—Rev. Mr. Freeman, one of the secretaries 
of the London Missionary Society, has gone on a tour 
of visitation to all the Society’s stations in Africa. As 
he was formerly a missionary in Madagascar, he feels 
a deep anxiety to obtain some intercourse with the per- 
secuted Christians of that island. The venerable Dr, 
Philip, of Capetown, now aged and infirm, is likely to 
retire from the post he has hitherto occupied with so 
much honor to himself, and so much advantage to the 
cause of missions, as well as to the English govern- 
ment. 


—_——— 


Rev. Danret BakERr.—This veteran laborer passed 
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| revolution shall have been closed. 
| he done to preserve peace and restore confidence. 


~ PORRION NEWS. 


TEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The royal mail steamship. “ A:merics,” arrived at 
Boston on Friday inorning, bringing Loudon news to 
December 30. 

Cotton was very lithe changed. The week and year 
closed with considerable confidence in the article, 
founded on low prices, moderate stocks throughout 
Europe, and a fair crop, estimated at not exceeding 
two and a half millions of bales. 

The corn trade is dull and drooping. The business 
in flour is only by retail at 26s. to 27s. per bbl, and 
American wheat at 6s. to 7s. per 70 Ib. in bond. In- 
dian corn is dull, at 30s. for white, and 32s. 6d. for 
yellow, per quarter. Corn meal is in request, both in 
Liverpool and London. 

Our valued correspondent has handled the “Con- 
dition of England” so thoroughly, as to leave nothing 
for us to say. We are compelled by the pressure 
upon our columns, to put by what he has to say upon 
the “ Budget,” (Cobden’s Budget,) till next week. 

From the continent of Europe, the news is certainly 
no worse than was to have been reasonably anticipated : 
we think, on the whole, better than brought by the 
last preceding mails. 

France.—On Wednesday, December 20, the cere- 
mony of proclaiming the newly elected President, 
took place in the National Assembly. The presiding 
officer, M. Marrast, in a loud voice, somewhat broken 
by emotion, declared Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to 
be the President of the French Republic. 

Louis Napoleon then advanced to the tribune, and 
took the oath to be faithful to the Republic. He then 
read with a firm tone his inaugural address, in which 
he pledged himself to a conciliatory, impartial, and 
patriotic course, to codperate with the Assembly in 
securing peace and order, and to surround himself 
with a cabinet of able men, without distinction of 
parties. He closed by saying :— 

“ A government coming into power owes a debt of 
thanks to its predecessors, when the deposit of its 
authority is handed over to it intact, and in particular 
lowe it to the Hon. Gen. Cavaignac to say that his 
conduct is worthy of the generosity of his character 
and that sentiment of duty which is the first quality of 
astatesman. (Hear, hear.) 

“ We have, citizen Representatives, a grand mission 
to fulfil—to found a Republic is the interest of all, 
and a quiet and firm government which shall be ani- 
sated by a sincere desire of progress without being 
either re-actionary or Utopian. Let us be the men of 
the country, not the men of a party, and with the aid 
of God we will at least do good if we cannot achieve 
great things.” 

As soon as he had concluded, he advanced towards 
Cavaignac, and tendered to him his hand. This move- 
ment surprised Cavaignac, but delighted the Cham- 
ber. After the pause of an instant, Cavaignac respond- 
ed, and shook hands cordially with the President, 
amidst the most unequivocal marks of satisfaction 
from ull sides. The new President has named his 
Ministry as follows : 

M. Odillon Barrot, Minister of Justice, charged with 
the Presidency of the Council of Ministers, in the ab- 
sence of the President of the Republic; M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Leon de 
Malville, Minister of the Interior; M. Rulhieres, Min- 
ister of War; M. de Tracy, Minister of the Marine 
and Colonies; M. Falloux, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship ; M. Leon Faucher, Minister of Pub- 
lie Works; M. Bixio, Minister of Agriculture ; M. 
Hyppolite Passy, Minister of Finances; Jerome Bo- 
naparte, Governor of the Invalides. He met the new 
President on his return from the Assembly ; they cor- 
dially embraced ; Prince Jerome was greatly moved, 
and shed tears. It was on the same spot that he had 
parted with the Emperor for the last time, when he 
quitted Paris after the battle of Waterloo. 

M. Odillon Barrot, in his speech to the Chamber, 
when expounding the principles of the new ministry, 
declared that the Republican Government cannot be 
deemed definitely established until the period of the 
Everything should 


Thiers stands aloof, though friendly, and will not 
accept office. Ledru Rollin has commenced a deter- 
mined opposition. A general amnesty for political 
offence is expected. Abd-el-Kader has taken advan- 
tage of the tide of good feeling, and asked to be set at 
liberty. The public funds continue to improve—the 
5 per cents having risen to 774. 

On the 27th, M. Passy opened his budget on the fi- 
nances. He showed that the deficiency in the reve- 
nue for 1849, would be 166,000,000 of francs, instead 
of 91,000,000, as stated by his predecessor; and in 
1850 it would be 560,000,000, instead of 460,000,000. 
Credit has been too deeply stricken, he said, to admit 
of new taxes being thought of. But it would not be 
possible to give up the tax on salt. A slight fall in 
the funds followed this announcement. Gen. Cavaig- 
nac, who is in the Army Committee, made a speech, 
advocating economy in the finances, and a reduction 
in the army. He said that, in his opinion, a republi- 
can government ought to direct all its efforts for the 
establishment and maintenance of peace, and that 
France should set the example to other states by a re- 
duction of her armed force. The London Times com- 
ments upon the Cabinet and other leading appoint- 
ments : 

“ The President is compelled to embark in the most 
formidable enterprise which could devolve on man 
without the support and practical assistance he had 
aright to expect. His Cabinet consists, for the most 

,of honorable and well-intentioned men; but he 

as not one single adviser of first-rate experience, 

authority, or resolution ; still less has he one endowed 

with that original and creative power which might 

raise an edifice out of a heap of ruins, restore confi- 

dence to a people, and rescue the finances and industry 
of the country from confusion and insolvency.” 

This is pre’minently an English view of the case. 
We confess, there is strong apparent ground for the 
remark cf the Times. But on the other hand, liberty 
is such a good thing, and the real duties of govern- 
ment are so simple and so easily understood, and it is 
so natural for revolutions to bring up new men that 
have never held office, who put to shame the old veter- 
ans who dare not take any short-cut to their desired 
results, that we have great hopes for the French Re- 
public. Even the alarming debt of three hundred and 
thirty millions sterling, with a deficit of revenue this 
year of more than thirty millions of dollars, is no 
such terrible affair, if the new administration can 
only begin to establish confidence. The industry of 
thirty-six millions of Frenchmen will soon work it out, 
only, they must reduce the army, and let the men 
go to work. The men of the revolution had not quite 
boldness enough to do up their work in this respect— 
Had they declared that the debt contracted for the sub- 
jugation of the French people was not a debt of the 
French people; or had they even taken the plea of 
necessity, and reduced the interest one-half, at the 
same time reducing the rate on mortgages in a corre- 
sponding proportion, they wonld have found them- 
selves much farther advanced towards ultimate sta- 
bility than they will on the anniversary of the birth- 
day of their republic. A proposition for reéstablish- 
ing the newspaper stamp has been laid before the As- 
sembly. That postponing the postal reform has been 
withdrawn. The whole number of votes given for 
President was 7,449,470, of which Louis Napoleon had 
5,524,520, or 74 per cent.—an unprecedented triamph. 
Cavaighac had 1,448,302. 

The first military spectacle under the new Fresi- 
dent took place on Sunday, (!) Dec. 24, when he re- 
viewed the National Guard, and other troops, to the 
number of 100,000 men under arms. At the moment 
he came in front of the statue of Napoleon, and stop- 
ped—it was but for a second or two—reined up his 
horse for an instant, and gently and most gracefully 
inclined his head before the hero, not a man, woman, 
or child, of the vast crowd that thronged the place, 
but joined in the immense shout of “ Vive Napoleon !? 
The feeling was absolutely contagious, and you might 
have seen the tears starting from the eyes of old and 
rugged-looking men. When Gen. Petit was filing off 
at the head of the Invalides, the President said : “ The 
Emperor embraced you at his last review, and I am 
happy to press you by the hand at my first!" It was 
Gen. Petit who received the adieux of Napoleon at 
Fontainblean. 


Romwr.—The Pope is still at Gaeta, and refuses to 
return to Rome, except on condition of dissolving the 
Chambers, disbanding the National Guard, and sup- 
pressing the journals, which amongst other conditions 
only go to show that His Holiness has no intention to 
return at present, or at all, unless he can put his foot 
onthe neck of the people, which they evince no dis- 
position to permit. The provisional government con- 
tinues at Rome.—A “congress” to coerce the Pope's 
restoration is about to meet at Brussels, but it is plain 
that whilst the executive authorities of the chief medi- 
tating powers are scarcely settled—indeed we hardly 
know who governs Germany,—but little progress can 
be made towards a peaceful solution of Italian affairs. 
On the 26th, Signor Canuti left Paris for Brussels and 
London, with a mission to explain the views of the 
Roman Government with respect to the return of the 


Avstr1a—The Absolutists seem to be putting 
down the Hungarian chiefs, as the imperial forces have 
carried the large towns of Oldenburg, Tyrnan, and 
Presburg, (the Magyars retiring before them.) and are 
advancing to invest Pesth and erush Kossuth and his 
followers entirely. But it must be remembered that 
the Hungarians are pursuing the system of defence 
best adapted to their country and to their want of re- 
sources, and by laying waste the country as the Aus- 
trians advance, they ‘row almost insurmountable im- 
pediments at this season, in the way of their enemies.— 











The surrender of Presburg was occasioned by the citi- 





zens, who were unwilling go endure a siege. Vienna 
and the Austrian provinces were all quiet, and the 
young Emperor was to enter the capitolon New Year's 
day. 


Tre Germay Uxtosx.—The withdrawal of Austria 
from the Parliament of Frankfor 


Prussia is in the ascendant. 
Pruss1a.—The of Prussia has at length pro- 


Sparn.—The psy opened the Cortes on the 15th 
ult. She hoped friendly relations with England 
would be re” stablished soon, " Narvaez has had another 
crisis, from which he has emerged with additional 
strength. The Carlist warfare continues. 

Private letters from London state that the new U. 
States loan had been sold there at par, and a few small 
sums at 100. 


Latest From IreLanp—The Attorney General 
ae gad woteawaloae to get the petty jary into the 

x, in to adjudicate upon the guilt or innocence 
of Mr. Gavan Dufty. Senet 

We regret to say that the internal state of the coun- 
try is getting worse every day. The poor law is swal- 
lowing up every penny that the land can produce. 


Cartrorni1a—A notice was issued from the For- 
eign office, Dec. 7, that as the British Government 
does not dispute the cession, U: California is to 
be deemed a part of the United States. 

Diep, Dec. 28, Sir A Frederick d’Este, son 
of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, by La- 
dy Augusta Murray, ter of the Earl of Dunmore, 
— Royal iighecn shomantes at Rome in 
1 : 


The decease of Lord Oxford, took place Dec. 28, at 
seat, Roehampton. Lord Harley succeeds to the 
title. 

The British Government have ordered the discon- 


tinuance of the charge of postage on letters brought 
or carried in American packets. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





ing several weeks in session, brought into court a 
very searching presentment relative to our city pri- 
sons, public charities, &c. It exposes the abuses at 
Blackwell’s Island, and draws the conclusion that no 
substantial reform is to be expected until the Alms- 
house, Prisons, Asylums, and Orphan-house are taken 
away from the city councils, and disconnected from 
party politics. The penitentiary is nothing as it ought 
to be. The city prison is very defective, particularly 
in regard to the classification of prisoners. The po- 
lice are commended—the police justices are careless. 
Sometimes dead bodies are exhumed from Potter's 
Field at the rate of 30 a week. The delay of bring- 
ing prisoners to trial often defeats the ends of justice, 
The Alms-house department cost $250,000 in 1843, 
and $500,000 in 1848. 





Tue Astor Lisrary.—The Legislature of this 
State have promptly granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion for the trustees appointed by the late Mr. Astor. 
The Will gave $400,000 to trustees, to establish a Pub- 
lie Library in the City of New York, to be accessible 
at all reasonable hours and times, for general use, free of 
expense to persons resorting there, subject only to such 
control and regulations as the trustees may from time 
totime exercise and establish for general convenience. 
The trustees are also allowed to expend any surplus 
income of the fund, in procuring public lectures. 
Only $120,000 are to be expended in the site and build- 
ing, and a like sum for the Library, in the first in- 
stance ; the remaining $160,000 to be a fund of which 
the interest only is to be expended. Nine thousand 
dollars a year will pay current expenses, sad make a 
very respectable yearly addition to the Library itself. 


Tue Soutuery Disuntonist Convention.—The 
adjourned meeting of the Provisional Convention of 
Slaveholding Members of Congress was regularly held 
in the Senate chamber at Washington, on Monday 
evening, pursuant to notice from the President, Gov. 
Metcalfe, published in the Union newspaper. The 
report of the sub-committee of three, drawn up by 
Mr. Calhoun, had been adopted on Saturday evening, 
in the committee of fifteen, by a majority of one vote, 
after a severe and exciting struggle. It is said Mr- 
Clayton intends to present a minority report. The 
report is said to be merely historical, reciting the 
“grievances” to which the slaveholders have been sub- 
jected by the Northern States—the principal one being 
the obstructions thrown in the way of the recapture of 
foreign slaves—but proposing no specific remedy, and 
recommending nothing in particular to be done by the 
South, only to protest and proclaim, &c. The corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia North American gives a 
sketch of the debate in the general committee, which 
we condense considerably. 


by his speech in opposition to the report. He declared 
his purpose to combat every movement which contem- 
plated sectional organization. As the heirs of a com- 
mon destiny, it was our fate and our duty alike to stand 
together. He would fight to the last gasp for the 
Southern rights under the Constitution, but every blow 
thus struck should be for the preservation of the Union. 
He erage his own personal obligations to Mr. 
Calhoun, and the obligations of Texas for his aid in 
the hour of her trial; but such considerations disap- 
peared before his oath of fidelity to the Constitution 
and the duty which he owed the Republic, in seeing 
that it received no detriment. 

Mr. Clayton endeavored to dissuade the committee 
against any official proceeding, because it was not need- 
ed, and one sectional organization would necessarily 
provoke another. 

Mr. Gentry said that the report concluded with are- 
commendation to the South of harmony and union, 
while its distinguished anthor openly averred that the 
people and the Legislatures were already united. If 
this were true, what need of this urgent ap; 2? Ifit 
were not, and there were other designs cloaked beneath 
its insidious garb, he was more decidedly opposed to 
its adoption. 

Gen. Chapman, of Md., offered a resolution that it 
was inexpedient for the Southern members to take any 
other action than was consistent with their duty as 
Senators and Representatives. This was voted down 
upon a formal division, the ayes being Messrs, Clayton, 
Cabell, Chapman, Gentry, Morehead, Rusk, Stephens; 
the nays, Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bayly, Calhoun, 
Downs, Foote, King, of Ala., and Venable. 

The meeting of the Conventicn, on Monday, was 
held with closed doors, a motion to admit reporters be- 
ing rejected—yeas 30, nays 50—the number of votes 
showing that most of the Southern members were’ in 
attendance. 

The meeting was prolonged until after one o’clock 
in the morning. As soon as the address was read, Mr. 
Clayton rose in opposition, portraying in glowing 
colors the danger and impolicy of merely sectional 
movements. Other speeches were made in opposi- 
tion, alleging the want of proof of the assertion in the 
address that there are organized bodies of men, clear to 
Canada, for aiding fugitive slaves ; and also the want 
of any definite plan of action for the fature. The in- 
compatibility of the whole movement with the duty 
and the cath of members of Congress, was also set 
forth. At length, after a vigorous discussion, the ad- 
dress was recommitted to the committee by a majority of 
two! Mr. Berrien moved instructions, but they were 
rejected. The committee is to report next Monday 
evening, till when the meeting stands adjourned. 

This result produced considerable excitement,” and 
obviously alarmed as well as astonished some of the 
more violent members of the Convention. Messrs. 
Stephens, the chairman, Clayton, Rusk, and some oth- 
ers, declined serving any further on the committee. It 
is pot probable the Union will be dissolved this time. 
The States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, do not like to stand on 
the frontier of the new empire of slavedom. On the 
subject of a dissolution of the Union under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, that come within the bounds of 
ordinary probability, the Newark Daily Advertiser 
well observes— 

Even the omnipotent Parliament of England, which, 
according to Lord Coke, could do anything but convert 
a man into a woman, could not make the thing possi- 
ble. It would be idle therefore to spend words about 





a notion which cannot, in the nature of things, be car- 
ried into jon, and would be i ient if it 
could. H 


and wife might as well talk about 
voluntary divorce. It has been demonstrated that we 
are in form and in fact one people. from 
the same original ee community 





, Lit . laws, religion, government— 
up from their first through the 
long period of colonial infancy, to their present 
rious maturity, as sisters of one V 
dwayne ye gnceyeoed i 
States not only are, to the form of the 
ion, but they are one 











ee | 
has now turned the other way, and 


ceeded to Berlin, where an enforced tranquility is main- | 
tained. 


Mr. Rusk, of Texas, made the deepest impression | 


are in a flourishing condition. The i 
the year were $560,029.56; expenditures $548,674; 
‘leaving balance on the Ist of Jan, 1849, of 
$11,354. The resources of the State are estimated at 





| education to the earnest attention of the Legislature. 
| The address takes strong ground against any farther 
extension of Slavery, and pays a glowing tribute to 
our glorivus Urion. 


LeGistature oF Pexnsyitvania.—Mr. Darsie, of 
Alleghany, is Speaker of the Senate. In the House, 
four days were spent in ineffectual ballots, when the 
| Natives coalesced with the Whigs, and elected Gen. 
Packer. Hon. James Cooper is elected Senator of the 
United States, forsix years. Gov. Johnston's message 
gives a timid suggestion as to the “relief notes.” 
The revenue of the State has fallen short of the wants, 
$248,912 in four years. The total amount of public 
debt is $40,421,736. There is now due and demand- 
able $2,376,518. The estimated revenue for the cur- 
rent year is $3,851,900, of which $1,250,000 are from 
the tax on real and personal property ; $1,650,000 from 
canal and railroad tolls, and the remainder, $851,900, 
from specific taxes, licenses, &e. The estimated ex- 


penditure is $3,716,600, of which $3,623,000 are for the 
following : 

Public Improvements, - = = = $800,000 
Government, oe ae ey a Se 
MU 6 oe. oe 8 ke: = 8 
Pensions aa G-atuities, obi - - 23,008 
Charitable Institutions, - - - - - 30,000 
Common Schools, - - - . ° - 250.000 
Interest, - - - - - - - 2,040,000 
Caacelled Relies Notes, - - - - - 200,000 
Damages oa i’cvlic Works, - + = = 30,000 


In allusion to the death of Gov. Shunk, he suggests 
the propriety of the Legislature adopting some proper 
| measures relative to the decease of the first Chief 
| Magistrate of the Commonwealth. He discourages 





f “any ¢xtraordinary increase of banking capital in the 
New York City Institutioxs—The Grand | present depressed condition of trade,” as only calcula- 
Jury of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, after be- | 


ted to ‘ postpone the crisis, but cannot afford relief.” 
The laws to prevent the circulation of bills under five 
dollars, are ineffectual. A large portion of the cur- 
rency is in small bills of other States. He speaks 
strongly against the extension of Slavery: 

““{f Slavery be, in itself, an infraction of human 
rights—if it be directly opposed to the enlightened 
spirit of our free institutions—if it destroy the equality 
of power in the general government, by enlarging 
where it exists, the constitutional representation—if 
it possess a direct or indirect influence against Nor- 
thern and Western policy and interests, by promoting 
a system cf laws, destructive to domestic industry, and 
vitally affecting free labor—if it retard the natural 
growth of population and improvement, by the appro- 
priation of large tracts of land for the benefit of the 
few to the injury of the many—if it be in open defi- 
ance of the spirit of the age, the march of national 
truth, and the enlightened policy of mankind—it is 
time to arrest its farther progress. These, it is be- 
lieved, are the settled convictions of our citizens, and 
their determination to maintain them is unalterable.” 


MicwiGgan.—Hon. Leander Chapman, of Jackson, 
is Speaker of the House. 
annual message, states the debts of the State at $2,- 
899.939, and its available resources at $889,228 ; leavy- 
ing to be provided for, $1,961,710. He recommends 
the raising by taxation of a sum sufficient to pay the 
interest of the debt, and of a further sum of about 
$100,000, which is estimated to be adequate, if annually 
applied to the reduction of the principal, to effect its 
extinguishment as early as January, 1870, without 
making the taxes so heavy as they are in several of 
the States. The Governor asserts the power of Con- 
gress to prohibit the formation of slave States out of 
free territory, and believes the exercise of such power 
to be in accordance with the feelings and opinions of 
the people of Michigan. Hon. E. H. Thompson, a 


leading Cass man, introduced to the Senate a series of 


Resolved, That we are in favor of the fundamental 
rinciples of the Ordinance of 1787; and,although we 
ave entire confidence in the opinion of many States- 
men and jurists, and believe with them that Slavery 
is a mere jocal institution, which cannot exist without 
positive laws authorizing its existence, yet as friends of 
freedom to al! mankind, and as an earnest of the sincerity 
of our professions, we helieve that Congress have the 
—_ and that it is their duty to prohibit by legis- 
ative enactment. the introduction or existence of 
Slavery within any of the Territories of the United 
States now or hereafter to be acquired, where the same 
is not authorized by local laws. 





New Orveans, Jan. 9—The gallant Col. Crogan 
died last evening, of cholera, aged 59. 


California. Her passengers all arrived in safety at 
Panama, with their haggage, and would have the pre- 
ference on board the California, on her arrival. The 
C. had not arrived ; coal and everything else was in 
readiness for her. Panama was healthy. The only 
difficulty in crossing the Isthmus is the insufficient 
supply of mules ; only 500 being found, and they can- 
not transport above 15 tons per week. An American 
house, at Panama, agrees to transport gold across the 
Isthmus, guaranteeing its safe delivery on board 
steamer at Chagres, for one-quarter of one per cent. 

Cholera is no longer regarded as epidemic at New 
Orleans, and the alarm has wholly subsided. 





CONGRESS, 

Thursday, Jan. 11.—In Senate, a resolution was in- 
troduced by Mr. Benton, directing the Secretary of 
the Senate to employ a suitable person to prepare an 
analytical index to the laws of the United States 
passed since 1842, which was finally adopted. 

The Senate was engaged on private bills during the 
remainder of the session. 

In the House, Mr. Wentworth wished to know what 


when they adjourned yesterday—the resolution rela- 
tive to Slavery in the District. 

e Speaker said that the motion to reconsider 
having prevailed, the resolution took its place on the 
calender of unfinished business. 

Mr. Wentworth—And wil! never be reached again 
this session. 

Speaker—It may be if the order of business be 
proceeded with. 

The subject of mileage then came np, and a sharp 
onset was made upon Mr. Greeley, which he bore with 
— fortitude, and repelled with much vigor. He 
said,— 

“IT know very well—I knew from the first—what a 
low, contemptible, demagoguing business this of ut- 
tempting to save Public Money always is. Itis not a 
task for gentlemen—it is esteemed rather disreputable 


ing—lavishing—distributing—-taking. Savings are 
always such vulgar, ly, two-penny affairs—there 
is a sorry and stingy look about them most repugnant 
to all gentlemanly instincts. And besides, they never 
happen to hit the right place—it is always 

higher!’ ‘ Strike lower !—To be generous wit 
= money—generous to self and friends espe- 
cially, that is the way to be popular and commended. 
Go ahead and never care for expense !—if vour debts 


guard your creditors as descended from Jutlas Iscar- 
iot!—Ah! Mr. Chairman, / was not rocked in the 
cradle of gentility !” 

Friday, Jan. 12—In Senate, numerous petitions 
were presented in favor of Cheap Postage. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Niles, the Postage Bill was made the order 
of the day for Monday next. Mr. N. said it was time 
the Senate should begin to do business. The sixth 


ment, would be lost by mere neglect. He did not 
think that the bill would occupy more than a couple 
of days. 

A bill appropriating $6000 for the purchase of cer- 


ted debate. Mr. Pearce said that the chief object of 


navigating purposes. Mr. Niles indulged in some 
ironical remarks against all such transcendental | 
schemes, &. He alluded to the lute exploring expe- | 
dition, sent to survey the Dead Sea in Syria, to sound | 
its depths, and view its shores. He said that the part | 
of Lot's wife brought back to this country would not 
coun the expense involved in the under- 


taking, : 

Mr. Foote obtained the floor to say that his remarks 
about Gen. Taylor and Cuba had been misunder- 
stood. He had no authentic information on his hands, 
but that rumor, which was deemed authentic, had 
reached him, authorizing the judgment which he had 

namely, that Gen. Taylor was most deci- 
in favor of the annexation of Cuba to the United 


States. 
The riation was adopted—Yeas 36; Nays 10. 
The to settle titles and land claims in California 


and New Mexico, and relative to the 
rights, was taken up. Mr. Benton said 
demned the system throughout, which was embraced 
i bill, and that it was his intention and purpose 

ot tS ae ing evils. 
the House, Mr. ve notice t on 
Monday he should introduce a ing the 
tizens 








Gov ansom, in his : : 
wugeeus — He opposed particularly the scheme for selling the | 


resolutions on the subject of Slavery. One of them is— | 


The steamer Fulcon arrived last night from Chagres, | 
with Panama dates to Dec. 31,but no later news from | 


had become of the business which was before them | 


even for Editors. Your gentlemanly work is spend- | 


become inconvenient, you can repudiate, and black- | 


tain mathematical instruments gave rise to an anima- | 


the instruments was to enable the observer to ascertain | 
the sums of parallax, a point of great importance for | 








Mr. Clingman asked if the constitution anywhere or 
in any point acknowledged property in ploughs, mule-. 
or horses # 

Mr. Palfrey said, certainly not, and then proceeded 
Nie Cael terrupted and ed hi 

Mr. Cabell in’ uestioned him. 

Mr. Hilliard propounded fais inquiries. 

Mr. Palfrey answered and went on. He maintained 
that Gen. Jessup had no right to send the slave Lewis 
to A , or even to hang him because he was 
vicious, and then to call upon the Government to pay 
for him. 

Mr. Cabell asked, could the government present a 
plea that its officer had acted illegally, and therefore 
vefuse indemnity. Mr. Palfrey replied, that the own- 
ers of the slave must find redress in Gen. Jessup. «Mr 
Morse defended the conduct of Gen. Jessup, as agent 
for the government, and as such, the owners of the 
slave must look to the government for remuneration 

rday, Jan. 13.—Mr. Goggin made an ineffectua! 
hag to get the House to take up the Post Office 

Dt 

On motion, the Pacheco Slave case was taken up, 
on which the correspondent of the Tribune remarks : 

“ All day long—the dreary fourth day of this dis- 
cussion—has been spent on the Pacheco Slave Case. 
Two days it took us to reach a decisive vote on the 
question—part of another day to determine whether 
we had passed or rejected the bili—and now we have 
spent two more days on Mr. Sawyer's motion to recon- 
sider. And this is not a Northern but a Southern 
agitation of the Slave Question in Congress. 

“Judge Collamer, in a speech of great clearness 
and cogency, demolished any remaining vestige of 
pretence that the United States, as hirer or bailec of 
the slave Lewis, were legally bound to restore him to 
his former owner. He was hired at the legal risk of 
the owner—the United States were only bound to use 
proper care and caution with the person or thing hired 
—and there is no pretence of any failure in such case. 
The slave was therefore lost or escaped when em- 
ployed at the risk of his owner, who must catcly him 
if he wants him. 

“Hon. R. K. Meade, of Va., next got the floor, and 
made a most ‘inflammatory’ speech in favor of South- 
ern rights, Southern wrongs, and all that; full of vague 
threats that the Union would not last long unless the 
North stayed its hand and cottoned more to the * pecu- 
liar institution.’ He said if the rights of Slaveholders 
to their Slaves as property were not respected and 
maintained by this Government, then he would not 
give a snap for the Union. He argued with some 
force that if this claim were for anything else but a 
slave, it would undoubtedly be paid. 

“ Mr. N.K. Hall, of N. Y., next obtained the floor, and 
made a lawyer-like speech against the claim on legal 
grounds. 

“Mr. Toombs, of Ga., obtained the floor after Mr. 
Hall, and (the hour being quite late) yielded to a mo- 
tion for adjournment, which was strongly resisted, but 
just carried. 

“This waste of time wonld be less deplorable if a 
great principle would be settled by the vote. Such is 
not the fact. The late arguments have so qualified 
and whittled it down, that whenever we shall reach the 
question, nothing will be settled but whether Pacheco 
shall get pay for his negro—perhaps not even that. 
The — now goes over to next Friday (first Pri- 
vate Bill Day.)” 

Monday, Jan. 15.—In the Senate, Mr. Dayton re- 
ported a bill granting a special patent to Wm. Green, 
Jr., of New Jersey, who has, by # long series of experi- 
ments, discovered a process by which he can manu- 


| facture the Russia sheet iron—hitherto a secret and a 


government monopoly in Russia. 

Mr. Downs submitted a minority report in favor of 
admitting California as a State, and introduced a new 
bill in place of Mr. Douglas’s bill. Ordered 1000 extra 
copies. 


settling Land Titles in California and New Mexico. 


Gold Lands by the acre; he wished them to be sold 
just as other Public Lands; the sooner they were 
passed into individual ownership, the better; and the 
sooner the Gold was all dug. the better for the country. 
In the House, the resolution was taken up, giving 
Mr. Sibley a seat as Delegate from that part of Wis- 
consin Territory (Minesota) not included within the 
State of Wisconsin. 
adopted— Yeas 107; nays 62. 
took the oath and his seat. 





Mr. Sibley thereupon 


The California and New Mexico Territorial bills | 
were made the order of the day for Tuesday, Jan. 23 | 


—Yeas 114; nays 51. 

| Tuesday, Jan. 16.—In the Senate, Mr. Douglas sub- 

| mitted another amendment to his California bill, but 

| no pains can lick the monster into sifipe. Mr. Bright 

| replied to Mr. Benton on California land titles and 

| grants. 

In the Honse, Mr. T. B. King reported a bill for the 

| transportation of troops across the Isthmus of Pa- 

}nama, and for promoting and extending American 

| commerce; a map accompanying the bill. 

| The day was occupied with another debate on mile- 
age. Mr. Murphy charged Mr. Greeley with making 
out his own mileage account, and at the same time 
| charging too much according to his own standard. 





| Mr. Greeley said he made out one account which | 


which he considered was correct. The House roared. 
Mr. Morse, of La., contended that if there was any 
distinction made, it should be in favor of those resid- 


ment. 

He was asked, “ What is the expense of coming 
from New Orleans ?” 

Mr. Morse replied “ $100.” 


was coming on from New York. 
Mr. Murphy replied “$10, and I get $90.” 
Mr. Morse said his expense was $100, and he got 
$2,000. The House was convulsed with laughter. 
| Well they may laugh, spending their time in such 
| nonsense, at “eight dollars a day.” Who pay 
[The men who voted in favor of reconsidering Gott's 
resolution onght to be placed on record. The list is 
as follows—Northern men in italics ;] 
Yras—Atkinson, Barringer, Barrow, Beale, Bedin- 
ger, Birdsall, Blanchard, Bocock, Botts, Boyd, Boyden. 





ays? 


Pa., Burt, Butler, Cabell, Canby, Chase, Clapp, Clar/:, 
|of Me.; Clark, of Ky.; Clingman, Chapman, Cobb, 
| of Ga.; Cobb, of Ala.; Cocke, Crifield, Crozier, Daniel, 





| Donnell, Dunn, Eckert, Evans, Featherston, Flournoy, | 


| French, Fulton, Gaines, Gayle, Gentry, Greene, Grin- 
| nell, Hall, of Me.; Hammons, Haralson, Harris, Has- 


| kell, Hill, Hilliard, Houston, of Ala.; Houston, of Del.; | 


Inge, C. J. Ingersoll. Irvin, lverson, Jamieson, Johnson, 
| of Tenn.; Jones, of Tenn.; Jones, of Ga.; Kaufman, 
Kennon, King, of Ga.; LaSere, Levin, Ligon, Lincoln, 
McClernand, McDowell, 


! 
| Lord, Lumpkin, 
Nicholl, Outlaw, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pillsbury, 
Potlock, Preston, Rhett, Richardson, Richey, Roman, 
Sawyer, Shepperd, Simpson, Smart, Smith, of Ind. ; 
Smith, of Ct.; Stanton, Stephens, Stewart, Tallmage. 
! Thomas, Thompson, of Miss.; Thompson, of Ind.; 
Thompson, of Ky.; Thompson, of Va.; Tompkins 
‘oombs, Turner, Van Dyke, Venable, Vinton, Wallace 
| Williams, Woodward. 
| Wednesday, Jan.17.--The House was again occu- 
| pied with the mileage. A proposition by Mr. Schenck, 


j allowing each member $2000 a year, and 10 cents a} 


| mile travel, was adopted in Committee of the Whole 


| The Senate took up the bill for the reduction of 


| postage. 


A number of amendments were adopted. 
Ve hope it will not pass. 


|} of the speedy adoption of the true system. Better 
leave it as it is for one year, than spoil it by a botched 


| on, and take five years to get rid of. 





SUMMARY. 
A Square Year.—The year 1849 is a square year, 
| as it is called—that is, 1849 is the square of 43—an/ 


squaring up their accounts at its commencement. 


| Portland. 


| - The town officers of Danbury have decided not to 
| grant any licenses for the sale of ardent spirits. 

| Go p.—Itis all nonsense to go to California for gold 
| when it abounds in Vermont. The assessment on the 
| host of bank shares subscribed here last week was paid 
| almost exclusively in gold coin. — Vit. Watchman. 

| ‘The parent who would ‘train up a child in the way 
| he should go, must go in the way in which he would 
| train up the child. 


Emicrants To LivertA—Reyv. A. M. Cowan, on 


; week was about to close, and there was danger that his arrival in New Orleans with emigrants from Ken- | Country Residene 
this measure, which he viewed as one of great mo- | tucky, found the cholera prevailing to such an extent | General Principles 
that the phyxicians considered it unsafe for those who | 


had reached the city to remain. 


Amnerst CoLLeGEe.—Robert Sears, Esq., of New 
York, the indefatigable author of many pictorial works, 
has recently presented the whole of them to the library 
| of this Institution. 3 
Cairorxia Gotp.—Letters have been received by 
| one of our most respectable houses, stating that their 
| agent in California had shipped $260,000 in gold to 

England, and that theré was upwards of two millions 
of dollars ready to be shipped to New York as soon as 
vessels could be found to bring it—Boston Traveller. 


The Academy of Design has purchased a lot on Broad- 
way, on which a large building is to be erected for its 
accommodation. 

The Iynn News says, that Joseph Beit, the alleged 

fugitive slave who was seized and discharged in this 
city, has arrived in that place “by the under-ground 
railroad.” 
Rev. Dr. Lynd, late editor of the Western Watchman, 
St. Louis, in his farewell to his readers, compliments 
them especially for their gentlemanly and Christian 
characteristic of paying postage on letters, he having 
had to pay but ten cents in five months. 

A vessel just arrived at London from Singapore, has 


brought 3294 packages, 710 lumps, 10,441 blocks of | 


gutta percha. 

The three greatest families in Liverpool (which con- 
tains a population of 300,000,) are noticed as follows : 
—Jones, 849 ; Smith, 542; and Hughes, 326 

The stock of the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
at Philadelphia was destroyed by fire on the 6th inst. ; 
ee covered by insurance, stereotype plates not in- 


ILt1xo18.—The Legislature have passed resolutions 
instructing their Senators and requesting their Repre- 
sentatives to nse all honorable means to procure the 
enactment of such laws by Congress as to expressly 
— the extension of Slavery in newly 

‘erritories. The vote in the Senate stood, 14 yeas to 
11 nays; in the , 28 yeas to 34 nays. 

—We trust that the first act of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, when it meets this Winter, will 
be the passage of resolutions é our 
Representati 


Mr. Benton made his speech against the bill for | 


After debate, the resolution was | 


ing the greatest distance from the seat of Govern- 


Mr. Morse then asked Mr. Murphy what his expense 


Brady, Bridges, Broadhead, Brown, of Va.; Brown, of | 


McKay, | 
Mann, Meade, Miller, Morehead, Morse, Murphy, Nes, | 


It is inadequate, cumbrons, | 
| complicated, and expensive, and will stand in the way | 


| scheme, which will cost millions of dollars to carry | 


we hope people generally will see the propriety of 


never The Canada Government have agreed to endorse | 
‘ Strike | bonds to the amount of $2,000,000 for the Great West: | 
h other | ern Railroad, and a like sum for the Montreal and | 








NOTICE.—HAMMOND STREET CONGRKE- 
tATIONAL CHURCH.—The Rev. Dr. Skinner will 
oreach in the morning at 104.0’clock. The Pastor, Rev. 
De. Patton, will preach at 3 P. M. and at 7 P. M. 








f THE REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING of 
ne Board of Managers of the New York Sunday Schoo! 
Union, will be held on Wednesay, the 24th inst., at 7 
velock, P. M., at Public School Hall, corner of G 

and Lim streets. WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

Jan, 1849. Recording Secretary. 

&3- CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A regular monthly 
necting of the Board of the New York City Tract von 
vill be held at the Tract House on Monday evening, 
‘anvary, at 74 o'clock, for the reception of reports and 
he transaction of business. All the members are re- 
juested to be present. ISAAC ORCHARD, 

Secretary. 


(G- PLYMOUTH CHURCH BROOKLYN.--This 
“*harch and Congregation by kind invitation, will wor- 
hip next Sabbath morning ‘in the Third Presbyterian 

hurech, Jay st., and in the evening at the Church of the 
*ilgrims—Corner of Henry and Remsen sts. Preac 

by the Pastor, Kev. Heary Ward Beecher. 


Married. 

In Shelburne, Mass., Nov. 23, by Rev. T. Packard, we 
Lavi Pacer, jr., of Conway, to Miss Marius Frax of J. 
Also, December 28, by the saine, Mr. Levi Forresratt. 
of Orange to Miss Haxnan N. Dorey of Shelburne. 

In Newbury, by Rer. Leonard Withington, after a 
ccurtship of nearly a quarter of a century, Mr. Mosss 
Kwtant to Miss Lyrnia Sricxxey. 

In New York, Jan. 2, by Rev. T. L. Harris, Mr. An- 
mew Exnior Crresy to Miss Anna C. Towns, of Roz- 
bury, Mass. 

In Cincinnati, Rev. Axericus L. Hay, Missionary of 
ho American Indian Mission Association to the Creeks. 
aid adopted son of one of tho Chiefs of that Nation, to 
Miss Maroeanrer Bane. 

In Lexington, Ky., by Rev. W. L. Breekinri 
Wituiam Wanrittp to Miss Mary C., eldest 
of Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D. 


Died. 

In New Canaan, Connecticut, on the Sth inst., Prawcrs 
Maria, infant daughter of Eliche and Harriet A. Com- 
stock, aged two months and fourteen days. 

In Londonderry, N. H., Wr-t1au McQvesrox, Esq., 
aged®. He was a voter at every Presidential election 
except the last. Althongh he had a large family, there 
wae not a death in bis house for 68 years. Howas the last 
survivor of the seven in Londonderry who voted for Thas. 
Jefferson, in 1900. 

in Poston, Jan. 6th, Cuantes T, Prax, stone cutter, 
aged 43. Ho was bittentin the hand by his dog some six . 
ww soven weeks ago. On Thursday symptoms of hydro- 
phobia were manifest. Dr, Hooker was called, and with- 
wut being aware that he had been bitten, pronounced it 
hydrophobia. An unsuccessful attempt was made to ad- 
minister chloroform. The sight of liquids caused terrible 
spasms. In his lucid intervals, he wished the circumstances 
of his death made public, as a warning to others. 

in Brooklyn, on the 11th inst !, of disease of the brain, 
lnomas Bruce, youngest son of D, Walter Smith, aged 
2 years 9 months and 19 days, 

in Shelburne, Mass., Hizerisan, wife of John Long, 
7, January 1, 1819, Mevivna W., daughter of Francis 
\. Fist 


Sa. 














. D.D., 
aughter 





In New York, on the Sth inst., at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Gen. Henry Siorms, Mrs. Lovisa Moors, 
aged 47, wife of Lewis C. Segee, of Bridgeport 

At Norwich, New York, January 11, Rev. Witraro 
MI. Hoyr, of Nineveh, Broome Co., to Miss Many Axx 
Hirenoock. 

In Detroit, 21s) ult., Wa. A. Coox, ¥e- 
at Law, to Miss Joanna B., daughter of Ly 
win, Esq 

\t Summer Hill, Cayuga Co., Dec, 22, Mra. Putro- 
wera Roi.o, widow of Dea. John H. Rollo, formerly of 
this e¢ity. 


Counsellor 
man Bald- 


in this city, Jan. 7, aged 18, Cornetia, second dangh- 
ter of Dr, Lewis Hallock. 





in Greenfield, Sept. 24, very suddenly, Austin B. 
Woops, of Conway in North Amherst, Dec, 9, at the 
residence of Horace Cutler, Cuaries A., aged 9; also, 
at the same place, Dec. 24, Ricuaxno P., aged 4—child- 


on of the lace Elder A. B. Weeds, of Conway. 


New York and New Haven Railroad. 
| | Oe FURTHER NOTICE, the following Trains 
will leave the Office of the Company, 3 Canal 
mtreet :-— 
«Accommodation Train at 7} o'clock, A.M 
wt and all the intermediate stations on the 
Yew ifavan Passengers from the Way Sta 
tions for Albany and points on the Housatonic Rail- 
roa‘, and for Stations east of Bridgeport, will take thia 
rain and join Lxpress Train at Bridgeport. 
Express Train at 8 A.M. 
For Stamford, Bridgeport, Albany, and Housatonic 
Railroad—stratford, Milford, and New Haven. 
| Accommodation Train at 3, P.M... for New Haven and 
| ail the Intermediate Stations. 
| Returning to New York—Accommodation Trains from 
| New Haven, at 7) A.M., and 1h P.M., stopping et 
all the Stations. 





| For Bridge; E 
| Road 
| 


the 






iig- Express Train from Bridgeport, on the arrival of 
j th : Housai nic Train from Albauy, at 2.50 P.M. 
| R. Bb. MASON, 
| Jan 1th, 49 Engineer and Superintendent. 
| Conner’s United States’ Type Foundry. 
Ye undersigned are now prepared to fill all orders 
| they may be favored with, at the following greatly 
reduced prices, for approved six months’ paper ; ora dis 
| count of ten per cent. will be made for cash on delivery: 
| New Scotch faces. | Reguiar faces. | Title | Shaded, ete. 
ga SO ] 72 ; 1: 1 80 
Nonpariel, 64 | fs | 100 1 6 
Mi 52 45 | 8 1 
4 | {2 | 4 1 20 
40 | 57 | OB 1 03 
Long Primer, 36 | +4 | 60 100 
| ‘mall Picea, - 34 | 2 oH 1 00 
Picea, - - Di 30 | 52 90 
Presses, Chases, Wood Type, Cases, Brass ant Wood 


tule 





3 of Scotch Faces we have iatrodyoed at very 












¢, are not only beautiful, but ave well adapt- 

a peculiar cut, for Book, as well as Newspaper 

t and where known, have given very general 
nt 

Our regular faces have been got up with great care, 

and are, as well as all other articles manufactured by us 





not surpassed 


‘The metal from whieh we manufacture 
s of a mixture peculiar to ourselves, and at the same 
time of a superior quality and durability. 

| Sheet Specimens of the new Scoteh faces, and new bor- 
| ders, will be ready for delivery by the 25th of July, 1848. 
The Independent, New York Herald, Sun, Courier 
jand Enquirer, Evening Post, Globe, Organ, Sunday 
| Lespatch, Atlas,—Washington Union, Albany Ailas, 
| Daily }Visconsin a! Milwaukie, &e., &c., are printed on 
Types from this Foundry 

JAMES CONNER & SON, 
Corner of Ann and Nassau streets, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Woiman, as She Was, Is, and Should Be, 
MOTTO. 
| * very wise woman bui/deth ber house: but the foolish 
plucketh it down with her hands.—Prov. 14:1 
CONTENTS. 
Condition before and since 





Crarren 1.—Seect.1 Fall 


Sect. 2. Restoration to her Primary Sphere. 
| Sect. 8. Confortmity to the World 
Cnarrer 2.—Sect. 1. Description of a Virtuous Woman, 
Meet. 2&3, Her peculiar Virtues 


Seet.4. Character of a Foolish Woman 
| Cuarrer 3.—Jnfluence of Women upon Nations. 
| Cuarrer 4.—Duties of Woman 
| This volume contains 208 pages, and will be sold in 
pamphlet form at 50 cents—bound in cloth, G2) cents 
Orders may be addressed to the publisher of this paper, 
16 Sprace-street, or 20] William-street. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Woman as sue Was, Is, anp Suovnp Be.” is the 
tile of a forthcoming l2mo. volume, that has been 
ent us by the pub’ her for an early reviewal. So far aw 
we have found timo ¢xamine its contents, the work has 
our unqualified approval. Indeed we have met with 
nothing of the hind that we deem so well adapied to the 
| times, #0 w y to be read universally by wives, mothers, 
Leing as yet incomplete, wo are unabio 
give the name of the author, but hope to refer to it 
, and also furnish our readers with extracts from ite 
"— Advocate and Guardian, 


Agricultural Works 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN WILEY, 161 BROADWA\ 





rtl 


and daughters. 
to 








1. 

DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF 
AMERICA; or the Culture, Propagation, and Manage- 
ment, in the Garden acd Dochaelt of Fruit Trees goner- 
| ally ; with descriptions of the finest varieties of Fraite, 
j native and foreign, cultivated in this country. 12mo 
} — edition. Numerousengravings. Revised. $1.50, 
|} cloth, 
| “It is to be recommended as containing a greater 
| amount of Pomological information than any other 
| American work, and as deserving the careful study and 
| attention of the farmer, the amateur, the gardener, and 

all lovers of fine fruit.” 
il. 
| DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING; the 

Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted 
| to North America, with a view to the improvement of 
«: comprising Historical Notices and 

of the Art; directions for laying out 
Grounds and arranging Plantations: the description and 
cultivation of Hardy Trees; decorative aceompaniments 
| to the House and Grounds; the formation of pieces of 
| Artificial Water, Flower Gardens, &e. Second edition. 


| With illustrations. Svo. Cloth. 83.50. 


i Ii. 

| LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR LADIES, AND 

| COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. & 
Mrs. Loudon. From the third London edition. Edit 
by A. J. Downing. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


IV 
|  LIEBIG.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. — 
| Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and Physio- 
logy. By Justus Licbig. Edited from his MSS., by 
Playfair and Gregory. From the fourth London editien. 
| 12mo, 75 cents paper, or $i iv cloth. 
In its genera! plan he has followed the system of Sir 
| Humphrey Davy, aud has embodied a large amoust of 
| scientific information upon the subject.” 
| V. 
| JOHNST( IN. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
—Lectures on Chemistry and Geology, im their applica- 
tions to Agriculture ; with an Appeudiz, comtalain sug- 
estions for Experiments in Practical Agriculture. ‘ 
Etoth. $1.25. ‘ 


VL. 
+ PARSONS ON THE ROSE; its History, Poetry 
| Culture, and Classification, With two colored 
| plates, and other engravings. In one 8y0. vol. 
$1.0. ; 

“ Altogether this may be considered the most 
able and complete work on the Rose iu the English lan 


} guage.” —Hor' iculturiet 


| #,* An assortment of Exoutsu and Forgiow Aonicri- 
rrrat WorkKS constantly on hand. 6—lt 


Baptism, 
Praxz BAPTISM A SCRIPTURAL SERVICE, 


and Dipping unnecessary to its right Administration ; 
| containing a critical Survey 





as 


; : Sy and Digest of the 
| evidence, classical, biblical, and patristic: with 


i speci 
he | reference to the work of Dr. Carson, and occasional strio- 


tures om the views of Dr. Holley, by the Rev. ROBERT 
WILSON, in one vol. &vo., cloth. “ $3. _— 
Londan, 1343 
| BAPTISM, with reference to its Import and Modes, 


by Rev. EDWARD BEECHER, D. D., in 
Ibn ih $125. re one volume 
, y no treatise on su more tbh 
cai tein in in ct 
seri r moore 
then this.”"—N. ¥. Observer. ‘ei, 
For sale by JOHN WILEY, 

161 Breedway. 
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Editors’ Table. 
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Tue Sootat Psanarsr : A New Selection of Hymns 
By Bee So car F bene NoPE 
Lewis Colt, . B. Smith: New York: 

The hymns embraced in this little collection are 
mdst of them familiar to the people of God. Not 
only: in the congregation for Sabbath-worship, but 
in the social gathering where hearts were warm 
and feeling active, they have given utterance to 
the emotion of Christians. Rooms in which the 
Divine Spirit was almost visibly present, have 
echoed with their strains. And the dying, into 
whose wondrous accents something of the celes- 
tial glory seemed to have passed, have had these 
latest upon theirlips. They come to us now, 
therefore, not only admirable in themselves, but 
enriched with a thousand such associations, and 
we welcome them always with joyful recognition. 

There are other hymns in the collection with 
which we: have not-been familiar, which are 
more recent in their origin, or which have not 
become so fixed as yet in the memory of the 
churehes—but which are real additions to this 
department of Christian literature, and will per- 
manently contribute to its ornament and its 
wealth: And indeed we may say of the collection, 
as a whole, that while many hymns are of course 
excluded which we should have loved to meet, and 
while those Which are admitted seem sometimes 
robbed of their fairest members in order to com- 
press them to the desired limits, and now and 
then a change has been introduced in a word 
or phrase which makes the sweet bells jangled 
to our ear, we know of no collection of equal 
extent, that is more comprehensive than this or 
more génerally desirable. Its prevailing spirit is 
highly devotional, and its selections have been 
made in the exercise of good taste. 

In one particular, however, we must limit our 
commendation. With all deference to the acknow- 
ledged taste and intelligence of its editors, we are 
surprised that such pieces—we know not what 
else to. call them—as No. 161, or No. 336, or 
others of whose general character these are rep- 
resentatives, should have been admitted into their 
compilation. They are poor poems, and worse 
hymns; and entirely inappropriate to the pur- 
poses of worship. 


———2q-— 


Tares-rrom Suaxsrere : for the Use of Young 
Persons; ‘By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 
forty en ings. New York: C.S. Francis & 
Co., 252 Broadway. 

These Tales are designed, as their title indi- 
cates, to give in narrative form the fabric of the 
tragedies and comedies of the myriad-minded 
Dramatist. It was hoped by Elia and by Bridget 
that they might serve to interest children, who 
were not thought mature enough for the study 
of their originals, and thus to prepare them for 
that study and introduce them to it. It makes 
all the difference in the world, therefore, in the 
estimate of these stories, whether we look at 
them from the point of familiarity with Shaks- 
peare, or from that state of entire ignorance of 
him for which they were prepared. Seen from the 
former, they unavoidably appear meagre and life- 
less. The mighty supernatural gloom, the in- 
tense and powerful passion of the tragedy, has 
vanished from its skeleton. The buoyant laughter 
of the comedy no longer awakens and shakes our 
hearts in its fleshless representative. But toa 
child these stories may be interesting, and in 
some respects beneficial. We are bound to say, 
though, that for the children of our own families 
we think we could easily find reading more at- 
tractive, and much more profitable ; and that when- 
ever they come to read Shakspeare we would 
rather it should be in its original structure, where 
the infinite variety and play of thought expresses 
itself freely in the muscular diction, than in any 
mechanical reproduction, however skillfully it 
may have been made. 

Tus Poems or Samvet Tayior CoLertpcr:— 
With an Introductory E: .ay on his Life and Writ- 
ings. New York: C SS. Francis & Co. 252 
Broadway. 

This beautiful duodecimo volume comprises in 
smal! compass all the juvenile and miscellaneous 
poems of Coleridge, with Christabel, The Ancient 
Mariner, and the Sybilline Leaves. The Essay 
of Mr. Tuckerman, extracted from his Thoughts 
on the Poets, is prefixed as their Introduction. 

Certainly, none who are familiar with the his- 
tory and the genius of Coleridge can ever survey 
these his poetical remains without being concious 
of dark threads of regret interwoven thickly with 
their brightest enjoyment. That the total outcome 
of such a mind in this direction, its whole achieve- 
ment in the highest department of literature, 
should have been so small and fragmentary, is 
melancholy enough. And none can feel this 
more keenly than he did. But after all there are 
few collections of poetry extant which would not 
be relinquished more readily than this. The truth 
is—and we have never been more sensible of it 
than in glancing over this volume—the whole 
structure of Coleridge's mind was essentially poet- 
ical,. With all his masculine powers and rare at- 
tainments—those powers and attainments that 
made his stately conversational harangues so en- 
chanting to the listeners, and that give their won- 
derful majesty and force to passages of the 
Friend and the Biographia—he had preéminent- 
ly that quick perception of similitudes, that 
almost creative fancy investing all visible objects 
with its own life, and that delicate and fairy-like 
sense, that spiritual perception of things unseen, 
which make a man a poet in spite of all circum- 
stances. And it is the presence of these which 
give such value to these desultory remains.— 
Except as their spiritus has been exhaled by the 
heats of party or personal feeling, they are full 
of this fancy and divine harmony. They are the 
jewels shaken from a royal robe, The life of a 
great soul indelibly imbues them; and: it will 
make them immortal. 


-—— 0¢ — 


Farry ‘Tares axyp Leornps or Many Nations. 
Selected, Newly Told, and ‘Translated, by C. B. 
Burkhardt. New York : Baker and Scribner, 145 
Nassau street. 

The preface to this book is somewhat stiffly 
andawkwardly written, and did not prepossess us 
atall in its favor. But one or two of the Tales 
which we have read—Fiddling Jackey, for exam- 
ple—are certainly most felicitous, considering 
their nature and end, both in conception and in 
expression. There is an aérial lightness and grace 
about the movement of the thought. It almost 
dances and sings before us ; and the style which 
embodies it, in its simplicity and lightness, is in 
delightfal harmony with it. We confess to hay- 
ing been carried into Dream-land before we were 
aware: Other tales which we have glanced at— 
they are all brief-—are more grotesque and heavy ; 
and we doubt if any of the bright-eyed children 
to whom all fairies are real, would be anything 
but frightened at the stamping of the giants. We 
notice nothing anywhere, however, to contradict 
the editor's declaration that no immoral sugges- 
tion has heer permitted to soil his pages. 

Mow touch of this kind of reading it is best for 
children to be indulged in, is of course a question 
fot every judicious parent to decide. That there is 
a period in childhood when such fanciful tales are 
eagerly sought, all must have observed. And our 
owh impression is, ‘that the taste thus indicated 
maf be ministered to, in some degree, without det- 
riment: that it may be made the medium, at times, 
of important moral instruction ; and that whatever 
cherishes the fancy, and prevents the heart from 
an early absorption in the desire and struggle for 
the prizes of the world, will tend to make it in 
after¥éars more fresh and unworldly, and to carry 
into. its manhood something more than is usual 
of the blitheness and’ elasticity of its morning- 

ume. 
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Lives or tae Carer Fatruers or New Escuann. 
Five volumes. “Boston: Mass. Sabbath School 


We have heard of these volumes—five in all 
have been issued--as they have successively 
been published, in the last two or three years; 
but we have never had the pleasure of meeting 
them “face face,” till their recent arrival in 
William street, with an introductory note from 
Mr: Dean. Their design is certainly an excel- 
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lent one :—to revive in the present generation, and 
to perpetuate for those that shall come after it, 
the memory of th. men who in the trying times 
of New England history stood as the untrembling 
pillars of the Church and of the State; to illus- 
trate, in connection with their personal history, 
the principles with which they were identified; 
and to enkindle among their descendants new 
reverence for their worth, and a fresh emulation 
of their sterling virtues. In the accomplishment 
of this design the lives of Cotton, Wilson, Nor- 
ton, and Davenport. by Mr. McClure, of Increase 
Mather by Dr. Pond, of Eliot by Dr. N. Adams, 
and of John Shepherd by Mr. Albro, have already 
been published; and others we believe are soon 
to follow. 

In the course of the rapid and cursory exami- 
nation which is all that we have been able to 
give to these volumes, we have received from 
them many very pleasan} impressions. Some 
questions have been suggested concerning histor- 
ical facts which we may at another time, and in 
another department of this journal, propound and 
discuss. Of course, too, there are occasionally 
matters of opinion in regard to which we should 
not agree altogether with the respective authors. 
Butas an aggregate, the works certainly display 
much laborious research ; much vigor and force 
of thought; a discriminating appreciation of the 
Puritan system, of Order and of Faith, and an 
earnest and reverent regard for its champions in 
the Past. And though fully to portray the 
Fathers of New England, so setting the images 
of the men amid the scenes of their history as to 
present to the mind a finished picture, tracing the 
growth of the principles that were distinctive to 
them, and thoroughly unfolding those present 
issues of their work amid which we are living, 
isa labor for the richest and most powerful 
genius, baptized most freely in the effusions of 
God’s Spirit, a labor for the perfect accomplish- 
ment of which the Church must stil! wait long— 
we doubt not that these volumes will be found of 
great interest and profit in the Sabbath-schools 
and the families into whose libraries they shall 
pass. 

They are for sale in New York, as are all the 
publications of the Mass. Sabbath School Society, 
by Mr. M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 
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Evements or Curemistry; Containing the Princi- 
ples of the Science, both Experimental and Theo- 
retical. Intended as a Text-book for Academies, 
High-schools, and Colleges. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings. By Alonzo Gray, A. M., 
Prof. Chem., Nat. Hist., and Nat. Phil, in the | 
Brooklyn Female Academy. Fortieth edition, 
newly revised, and greatly enlarged. New York: 
M. H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

The fact that this treatise, which is used most 
extensively in New England, has reached already | 
its fortieth edition, makes it decidedly unnecessa- 
ry for us to praise it. As the Louisville Journal 
said of Mr. Clay’s mouth, “It speaks for itself.” 
And that the work is a good one for its place and 
end, is demonstrated incéntestably. Having used it 
ourselves, however, in the days of our pedagogue- 
ship, when gases were more familiar to us than 
anything but a very defective furnace will ever 
be likely to make them agaifi, we can testify per- 
sonally to its clearness, fullness, accuracy, and 
great general merit. Its size, and the character 
of its execution, both literary and mechanical, fit 
itadmirably for the purposes of collegiate or aca- 
demical instruction. 

In the present edition, the whole department 

of vegetable chemistry has been re-written and 

amplified, and valuable additions—as a descrip- 
tion of the Telegraph, &e.—have been elsewhere 
made. 


PEN-READINGS, 


Some literary men have been much in the habit 
of reading with pen-in-hand, with which they 


} underscore words or sentences, mark paragraphs 


that they may wish to find again, put down mar- 
ginal notes or references, criticisms or contradic- 
tions, and transcribe for appropriate uses such 
portions as may fall in with their literary labors. 
{tis a practice that has many advantages. To 
one whose whole business begins and ends in the 
columns of a newspaper, his Pen-Readings are of 
no avail, and must fall into disuse, unless his 
readers will permit him to transfer them to the 
types, asa part of the weekly provision which 
he is to set for the entertainment of the patrons 
of the press. We will try it, and so begin with 


Tue Perionicats or THE Monrn. 


The first of January brings around us a host 
of old acquaintances and friends, some in the 
exact appearance with which we are familiar; 
others under new forms or in new associations ; 
while each revolving year of change calls forth 
new comers into the literary market-places, whose 
pretensionsare to be scanned, or their labor greeted 
in the brotherhood of evangelical type-preachers, 


1. Tar Curistian Unton.—A Monthly Maga- 
zine, of 64 pages, Royal 8vo., “devoted to the 
common interests and the current history of the 
Church. Published by Samuel Huestis, 139 Nas- 
sau street.” Price, $2a year. Free to any min- 
ister who will send three new subscribers, and 
$6 in money. Edited by Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., 
assisted by members and friends of the “ Ameri- 
can Evangelical Alliance.” 

Observe that the body named does not purport 
to bea “branch” of the Gucumencial Alliance, 
proposed by the World’s Convention, in London. 

The “Christian Union” is quite valuable for 
the information which it brings together of the 
progress of evangelical interests on the continent 
of Europe. With Dr. Baird for editor, no other 
vehicle of information is likely to be so aceu- 
rately posted up in regard to the details of the 
progress of vital piety and religious liberty in 
countries hitherto known as papal. 

The “leader” looks forward with hope to the 
speedy establishment of governments in France, 
Germany, and Italy: but remarks, “How pro- 
foundly ignorant were we all, a year ago, of the 
stupendous occurrences by which the brief 
twelvemonth that has just passed away has been 
marked!” After some original and selected arti- 
cles on Christian Union, Brotherly Love, Mis- 
sionary Zeal, and kindred topics, we come to a 
sketch of the labors of the “ Evangelical Society 
of France,” showing much of that simplicity and 
straight-forwardness in doing good the best way 
you can, with the best means in your reach, and 
that entire absence of superstition and form-wor- 
ship in regard to instrumentalities, which we see 
in the Acts of the Apostles. Take a case: 


“In a small village, where the labors of an 
evangelist have been necessarily discontinued, 
because of the want of means to support him, a 
young man who had been entirely estranged from 
the Gospel, was led, by means of severe afllic- 
tion, to feel concerned for the salvation of his 
soul, and before long gave his heart to the Sa- 
vior. Seeing that » hn was no one to supply 
the place of the recalled evarfgelist, this young 
man thought it his duty to undertake this charge ; 
and accordingly he began to conduct and instruct 
the little flock of disciples that had been gather- 
ed there. The simplicity of his faith, and the 
remarkable change in his life, gave him an influ- 
ence which God was pleased to bless abundantly, 
This influence extended to his former companions 
in folly; and the result is, that every Sunday 
evening he superintends a meeting for reading 
the Scriptures and prayer, for young men espe- 
cially, and which is attended by the greater num. 
ber of those who formerly used to meet with him 
at the same hour in a grog-shop, for the purpose 
of giving themselves up to all manner of ex- 
cesses. 


A short piece, worthy of thought, is translat- 
ed irom “La Réformation,” on the comparative 


ligion upon Art. Of the two great branches of 
art, the spiritual includes eloquence, poetry, and 
music, in all of which the Word of God and the 
Protestant churches have promoted the highést 
achievements ; while the material, including areh- 
jtecture, sculpture, and painting, the writer thinks 
are repudiated, as tending rather.to promote the 


ence of matter and form over mind, than Chris- 
tian purity, humility, and benevolence : 

“Our religious edifices will never have an im- 
posing and splendid character. the 1 
who have received and understood the mission of 








influence of the Reformed and the Catholic re-| 


lust of the eyes, the pride of life, and the influ- Hi 


devoting themselves, with all that they possess, | 


d to the alleviation of poverty, have an 
millions to s Let us we fea’ boldly rf 
maintain utilitarianism in this respect; for we 
never have had, and never shall have, occasion 
to fear the excess of that utilitarianism which is 
not egotism, of the utilitarianism of love.” 

2. THe Curistian Opservatory.—A religious 
and literary magazine, published at Boston, by J. 
V. Beane & Co., 48 pages, 8vo., monthly, at $2 a 
Year. 

This work begins its third volume under new 
auspices. Instead of one editor, it now has a 
corps of editors, seven in number, elected to that 
office at a meeting of the orthodox Congregational 
ministers of Boston and the vicinity. It is there- 
fore entitled to be regarded as, now more than 
ever, the medium through which that very excel- 
lent band Of brethren seek to exert a beneficial 
influence upon the interests of Zion. 

Under the new arrangement, the work begins 
well. Half a dozen pieces follow in succession, 
all earnest, spiritual, pure in sentiment, and pure 
in taste; such as any pastor would be happy to 
have preached, by speech or press, in his congre- 
gation. A few “dead flies” hurt the savor of 
the work asa whole; but of these we will say 
no more, seeing they are chiefly found together, 
like Timothy Dexter's commas, at the end of the 
work. 

The “leader” gives an instructive view of the 
advantages, dangers, and duties which now per- 
tain to the Congregational churches—-their phrase 
is, “to us as a denomination,” an expression 
which we do not like well enough to use it often. 
As the proper representatives of the Pilgrims, re- 
taining their doctrine, discipline, ordinances, and 
usages, we have by inheritance the advantage 
which arises from the natural reverence for an- 
tiquity. Rome has derived great power from 
this source. The architecture and the literature 
of the middle ages, the old cathedrals and uni- 
versities over Europe, all tend to lead the mind to 
Rome. The work assigned to our fathers was to 
extricate vital religion from the formalism of the 
old world. We are called to extend those great 
principles over the world, and transmit them un- 
impaired to future ages. The conflicts of the 
last thirty years are over with us now ; what has 
been well done needs not to be done again; thé 
interest of past controversies can never be reviv- 
ed. The system of error can never regain its 
former power and influence. The danger is now 
of a lack of energy among us, of becoming too 
apologetic. To proclaim the Gospel aright, there 


| is needed a holy boldness and an inward power 


and fervor, which fo rationalizing process can 
produce, and which can be derived only from co- 
pious effusions of the supernatural influences of 
the Spirit of God. Nothing short of this can 
reach those elevated cisterns of the bitter waters 
of error, which are prepared to poison the public 
mind with new forms of falsehood. We must 
seek a higher spirituality ; we must confute the 
new forms of infidelity ; we must set forth the 
true principles of Church Order against all eccle- 
siastical despotism; we must zealously partici- 
pate in all those reforms to which the influence 
of Christianity gives rise; we must put reforms 
on the basis of evangelical truth ; we must make 
the education of children the means of their salva- 
tion; and above all, we must look to REVIVALS 
OF RELIGION as the main-spring of our whole 
system, and devote our best efforts to vindicate 
them, and to excite the churches and the ministry 
to seek their return. 

It is not necessary for us to say how highly 
we are gratified at the expression of these views 
as the programme of what our brethren design 
to do through the Observatory. 

The article on “The Puritan's King” shows 
that the leading object of the Puritan reformation 
was to obtain the acknowledgment of the right of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to be King in Zion. A series 
of quotations are given, beginning with Robert 
Hawkins, a London minister, who told the judges 
before whom he was tried in 1567—“ You preach 
Christ to a people and a priest, but not to a king; 
nor will you suffer him to reign in his Church 
alone, by the sceptre of his Word; but the pope’s 
canon law and the will of the prince must be 
preferred before the Word and ordinance of God” 
down to Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, who 
said in his “ Survey,” 1656, “As the prophetical 
and priestly office of Christ was completely vin- 
dicated in the first times of the reformation, so 
noW THE GREAT CAUSE AND WORK oF Gop’s RE- 
FORMING PEOPLE is to clear the rights of Christ's 
kingly office, and in their practice to set up his 
kingdom. 

On the relation between the Church and the 
World, the third article says, the Church was at 
first under the World’s foot; then, in time, she 
set her foot upon its neck ; and now she stands 
by its side, each enjoying equal and well guaran- 
tied rights in this life. If the rights of conscience 
should ever be invaded in this land, no firmer 
bulwark will be found than in the men who be- 
long to the church. 

On the Abhorrence of Evil, we are told, that 
he who apologises for one sinful gratification 
on the ground that others are worse, and who 
makes the sum of virtue to consist in one moral 
excellence, are alike mistaken; a fractional mo- 
rality will not answer; no drunkard can‘enter 
heaven, but many sober men may enter hell. 


3. Hunt’s Mercnant’s Macazine.—Published 
by Freeman Hunt, 142 Fulton street. Vol. 20, 
No. 1. 128 pages, 8vo., at $5 a year. That 
such a work should reach its 20th volume in 
these days of multiform mutations, is of itself a 
sufficient proof thatit possesses permanent merit, 
and is conducted with discrimination and indus- 
try. We have an impression, perhaps arising 
from our ignorance, that the first part, devoted to 
essays, is less marked with talent than it might 
be; but the merchants evidently think otherwise, 
or they would give other matter to occupy these 
pages. The commercial chronicle and statistics 
must constitute the chief value of the work, and 
to that department it is impossible to attach too 
much importance, or devote too much care and 
labor. Let us look at a few points. The aver- 
age dividend{of the banks in the city of New 
York, in 1844, was 6.31 per cent. ; in 1848, it 
was 7.82 per cent.; those of Philadelphia, in 
1848, 7.02 per cent.; and those of Boston 8.5 
per cent. For the coming year, from various 
operating causes, money is likely to be cheap. 
The exports of the country will be large, and the 
gold of California will have an effect. This last 
will enrich the country, not by hoarding it, which 
was the error of the Spaniards, but by parting 
with it, which is all gold is good for as the rep- 
resentative of wealth, not being in itself wealth. 
A table of the produce brought to tide-water by 
the New York canals, in seven successive years, 
shows a wonderful increase since 1842. We 
must give a few of the articles : 


1848. 


1842, 
Flour, bbls., . 1,577,553 3,121,655 


Wheat, bu, . 928,347 

Corn, " iia, ves 

Butter and Lard, lbs., 19,182,930 

Cheese, * 19,004,613 

Bacon, = — 

The increase in weight of the four last-named 
articles is 46,295,406 Ibs. The exports of bread- 
stuffs and provisions from the United States was 
valued at eleven millions of dollars in 1842,and 
thirty-seven millions in 1848—the last year being 
a good harvest in England. 

Out or a long table of the value of British 
produce and manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom in the year 1847, we construct 
the following condensed view : 
United States, . . . , .£10,974,161 
North American Colonies, . i 
British West Indies, . 

Nat aoe Fare he 
Other parts of America, . 
Total to America, . . . 
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to the propagation of that truth which ‘is able to 


The Commissioners of Railway in England 
have established upwards of 170 cheap or third ; 
class trains, daily, extending upwards of 4,000 
miles, at a speed of not less than 12 miles an 
hour, by which the poor can be conveyed at a 
penny per mile, in miserable pens, without shel-' 
ter or comfort. In most of the lines running out 
of Boston, the fare in elegant first-class cars.is 
two cents a mile, which is less than ld. And 
yet our sages at Washington would have us be- 
lieve that cheap postage, which pays well in 
England, is impracticable in the United States. 

The editor of the Magazine would doa ser- 
vice to the country, by any amount of pains and 
expense he may employ, in-rendering far more 
full and authentic the already valuable statistics 
which he has gathered, in regard to the trade of 
the North-west. 

Thus much will suffice for Pen-Reading at this 
sitting. 

The Knickersocker for January has appeared 
and is a pleasant Number. The Poetry is of a 
much higher order than is commonly found in 
Magazines. John Waters contributes two gems ; 
“Angels Whispering” and “Trusting.” The 
Editor's “Gossip” is not quite so racy as some- 
times ; many of the witticisms are decidedly flat. 
Knickerbocker, like Blackwood, should be read 
with discrimination ; for now and then it has a 
story which, however true to life, introduces so 
much profaneness and ribaldry, that we cannot 
suffer it to be read in the family; if indeed :we can 
read it privately without contamination. Never- 
theless we shall not forget that the Puritans owe 
much love to the Dutch. - 


—_—0« —— 


bes We are indebted to a female friend for 
the following notice of : 


The Ladies’ Magazines of the Present Day. 


Among the varied forms under which the liter- 
ature of the present day is presented to our no- 
tice, we find a number of periodicals claiming to 
be written and published particularly for the use 
and amusement of ladies. There are in this city 
eight or ten publications of this class, having a 
wide circulation, whose volumes are found upon 
almost every lady’s toilet or drawing-room table. 
In matter and style, these works differ very 
slighily. The principal topic is love, treated 
both in prose and verse in that missy sort of sen- 
timental style usually found among the inmates 
of a French boarding school. As literary pro- 
ductions, they have but little claim to notice of 
any kind. But when we consider the fact that 
works of this kind form the only reading of a 
large portion of females throughout our country, 
particularly in small towns and villages, we can- 
not but deeply deplore that an influence of such | 
extent should be employed to so little good or | 
useful purpose. The village girl reads, in her 
hour-of leisure, a romantic tale of some village 
maiden wooed and won by some noble lover in 
disguise, or some story of fashionable life, de- 
picted in those gorgeous soap-bubble colors so 
captivating to the untutored imagination. Her 
mind is excited—fevered, by the glowing picture 
of a life so brilliant, so unlike her own; and 
while eagerly waiting for the next number, which 
will furnish a fresh supply of this mental intoxi- 
cation, she lives in an ideal world, peopled by an 
excited imagination; home duties and pleasures 
become distasteful ; and when aroused from her 
day-dream by some stern reality, she is, alas! 
all unfitted to do or to suffer courageously her 
share of the duties and trials of life. Why 
should the minds of our country-women be vitiat- 
ed, their energies enervated, and their usefulness 
destroyed by: the sickly effects of a literature 
such as we have described, while wholesome and 
strengthening mental food abounds on every side ? 
The responsibilities of American women of the 
present day are no light ones. He who atten- 
tively regards the signs of the times, can see ap- 
proaching in this country a crisis in which all 
will depend upon those men whose minds and 
hearts will be formed by the wives and mothers 
of the present generation. Let us hope that, 
under the influence of reflections like these, ladies 
will abandon the perusal of sentimental trash for 
something more solid, moré instructive—some- 
thing that will teach them 

“ So to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds them further than to-day.” = 
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PRACTICAL SELECTIONS. 
TAKE CARE OF HOME. 


Is it not-a sttange sight, to see a Christian 
parent so deeply involved.in business, so en- 
grossed with the cares of this life, or so.occupied 
with other matters, however important, that he 
is compelled to entrust the moral and religious 
training of his children to a hireling ?—a preach- 
er so much engaged in proclaiming the Gospel to 
sinners.in the world, that he has no time to lead 
his own little. ones. to the feet of Jesus ?—a fa- 
ther so occupied with the improvement of his 
neighbors, with Sabbath-schools, prayer and 
class meetings, or evening lectures and sermons, 
that he has no leisure to lead, in proper season, 





-Yhensions are altogether mistaken and 


the devotions of his own little circle at home ? 
| Such a man substitutes his own way for the will 

of God ; and, in so far as he does so, the conse- 
;quences will be seen in the future character of 
his children ; and even he himself will suffer loss 
in the health of his own soul. 

Parents with the Bible in their hands, and the 
word of God hidden in their hearts, having the 
blessed hours of Sabbath rest as their birthright, 
however humble their circumstances or toilsome 
their life, can ‘never be entirely destitute of an 
opportunity for training and instructing their 
offspring.—Pearl of Days. 


—+#¢ 


“ LET HIM THAT HEARETH SAY COME.” 


That scourge of modern times, the cholera, is 
again approaching our shores. Let us suppose 
that those who are in the habit of reading Euro- 
pean periodicals, should find in them an account 
of some safe, simple, and certain remedy for it, 
supported by undoubted evidence. Let us sup- 

se that they knew that the fatal malady must, 
in a few weeks, visit the families of their neigh- 
bors. Would they not feel bound, by the common 
obligations of humanity, to repeat this newly 
found remedy to all whom they met ?—Would 
they excuse themselves from doing so, because 
they were not regular members of the Medical 
Faculty? By no means. While, on the one 
hand, they would not undertake the responsibili- 
ties of cholera ph sicians ; still, on the other 
hand, they would feel that if they did not, as 
neighbors and friends, spread the valuable know- 
ledge they ponreseeh they would be guilty indi- 
rectly of the death of the victims. Then, why 
should any one who is possessed of the cure for 
the dread epidemic of sin, dare to withhold the 
knowlege from the perishing? It ‘can only be 
because Christians are so insensible to eternal 
things. — Watchman and Observer. 
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THE PRAYER OF SINNERS, 


Impenitent sinners may learn why God does not 
hear their prayers. On this point, those who are 
dis to give some attention to religion, espe- 
cially those who are solicitous for their eternal 
happiness, often feel distressing difficulties. 
They are unable to account for it, that, after they 
have offered up so.many prayers they are not 
relieved from trouble, and comforted with the 
tokens of divine forgiveness. Sometimes they 
ascribe this to the want of stronger excitement 
of feeling, or of greater frequency or length in 
their prayers; sometimes to the enormity of past 
sin, which they think has put them beyond the 
reach of. redeeming love: and sometimes to the 
want of compassigp jn God, But there appre- 
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ven 
tion. Yea, God is so m a 
the desire of the humble, though never-uttered in 
words. When an, are disposed to confess. and. 
forsake their sins, God graciously.attends to their 
requests. And sometimes he anticipates. their 
wishes, and bestows the blessings they need, be- 
fore they ask for them. Thus it was with the 
rodigal son, when, with the lan and the 
heart of the penitent, he returned to his father: 
his father’s blessings came upon him faster than’ 
his requests could be offered. Such is the kind- 
ness and grace of God towards every sinner who 
repents. As soon as the love of sin is subdued, 
God comes forward in the glory of his grace, and 
— into the soul a fullness of his. spiritual 
lessings. 

‘Let then all impenitent sinners ponder well the 
reason, why God does not hear his prayers. } 
hearts are still wedded to sin. ~ They still cherish in 
their bosoms that abominable thing which God's soul’ 
hateth. And Yet them remember, that, while this 
is the case, they are not to expect that God will 
hear their prayers. He has expressly informed 
them, what is the condition, and the only condi- 
tion on which he will hear them. __ It is @ cordial 
rendiness to confess and forsake their sins. There 
is nothing they can do which will be accepted in 
the place of this. They may send up to God the 
ery of guilt and distress. They oa subject 
themselves to watching and fasting.. ‘They may 
give away their goods to feed the poor. They 
may be willing to renounce every thing, except- 
ing the love of iniquity. They may be willing to: 
‘suffer everything, if they may only maintain the 
secret league they have formed withsin. To this 
they cling. They will not be separated from 
their idols. Now faithfulness to the soul of sin- 
ners requires me to say, that while they retain 
such a temper of mind, they can neither do or 
suffer anything which will induce God to hear 
their prayers. No, my unhappy’ friends; = 
are not to look for-this divine favor.. A holy 
God can be brought into no alliance with a heart 
that loves whathe hates. You must sacrifice the 

leasures of sin, or the friendship of your Maker. 
Vou must part with sin, or part with heaven.— 
Dr. Woods. 


ny 


RetrremENt.—Retirement prepares us- for all 
services. Judge Hale, in his letter to his child- 
ren, makes no scruples to say, “If I omit pray- 
ing, and reading a portion of God's blessed word 
in the morning, nothing goes well with me all 
the day.” Dr. Boerhaave said that “his daily 
ptactice of retiring an hour in the morning, and 
spending it in devotion and meditation, gave him | 
firmness and vigor for the business of the whole 
day” He who goes forth from God, after en- 
quiring his will, and committing himself to. his 
care, is best fitted for all the successes and dis- 
appointments of life. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Gentle Words---Loving Smiles, 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the ees flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart : 

But oh, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 


—- ~-9« —— 


Bay We clip the following from the Christian 
Inquirer. 
VERSICLES (FOR THE FATHER AND MOTHER ONLY,) 
ON A DAUGHTER'S FIRST WALKING.—BY JAMES 
GEORGE GRANT. 


Ha! ambitious little elf ! 

Off by a advent’rous self * 
Fairly off? O fair betide thee, 
Not a leading string to guide thee ; 
Not a chair to creep or crawl by ; 
Not a cushioned stool to fall by : 
Not a finger tip to catch at ; 
Fairly off at length to sea, 

Full twelve inches (can it be 
Really, truly *) from the lee 

Of mamma’s protecting knee ! 


Fair and softly—soft and fairly— 
Little bark, thou sail’st it rarely, 
In thy new-born power and pride, 
Over the carpet’s level tide, 
Lurching though, from side to side, 
Ever and anon, and heeling, 

Like a tipsy cherub reeling. 

(If e’en cherubs, saucy gipsy ! 
Smiling like thee, e’er get tipsy !) 
Even as though yon dancing mote 
In the sunny air afloat, 

Or the merest breath that met thee, 
Might suffice to overset thee. 


Helm a-weather! steady, steady ! 
Nay, the danger’s past already ; 
Thou, with gentle cost untroubled, 
Table-Cape full well hast doubled ; 
Sofa-Point hast shot a-head, 

Safe by Footstool Island sped, 

And art steering well and truly 

On for Closet-Harbor duly ! 


Anchor now, or turn in time, 
Ere within the torrid clime 
Which the tropic fender bounds, 
And with brazen zone surrounds ; 
Turn thee, weary little vessel, 
Nor with further perils wrestle ; 
Turn thee to refit awhile 

In the sweetly sheltering smile 
Of thine own Maternal Isle— 
In the haven of dear rest, 
Proffered by the doting breast, 
And the ever ready knee 

Of a mother true to thee, 

As the best of mothers be! 


Nay, advent’rous little ship ! 

If thine anchor’s still a-trip, 

And instead of port, you choose 

Such another toilsome cruise, 
Wheresoe’er the whim may lead thee, 
On, my treasure! and God speed thee! 


Hackneyed as, perchance, they be, 
Solemn words are these to me, 
Nor from an irreverent lip 
Heedlessly or lightly slip: 

Even He whose name I take 
Thus, my dear one, for thy sake, 
In this seeming idle strain, 

Knows I take it not “ in vain,” 
But send it as a parent's prayer 
Unto Hi to bless and spare. 


— oe 


Be Kind to the Aged. 


A friend of mine being in the city of B——, 
saw a short distance before him an old man walk- 
ing with great difficulty, and apparently very 
much fatigued. He seemed at a loss what direc- 
tion to take. Between my friend and the old 
man, two little girls, eight or ten years of age, 
were walking and conversing about the old man. 
“How tired he looks,” said one. “I wish we 
could help him,” said the other. Just then a 
young man passed by, of whom the old man asked 
the way to No. 16, —— street. A hasty answer, 
which was not at all intelligible, was the onl 
reply. In his bewilderment, the old man struc 

inst a post, and his staff fell from his hand. 
The largest gil sprang forward to support him, 
while the other handed him his staff, saying, 
“Here it is, sir.” “Thank you, my kind girls,” 
said the old man; “can you direct me to No. 16, 
—— street? TI came to the city to-day to visit 
my son—wishing to surprise him, I did not send 
word that I was —. I am a stranger here, 
and have been walking for a long time to no pur- 
” “Oh, we will go with you, sir; mother 
said we might walk for an hour, and we can as 
well walk that way as any other.” “God bless 
you, my kind girls,” said the old man: “I am 
sorry to trouble you.” “Oh!” replied the little 
girls “jt is no trouble; we love old folks, and 
ove todo thema favor.” They at length brought | 


and he was dismissing them, but they said, “We 


Tun over you.” What a delightful body 

were these kind children. As they separated, 
the old man said, “If yon eyer. visit Berkshire 
county, come to the house of John B———,, and 
you shall have as hearty a welcome and as 
eye gs as a Massachusetts farm-house can 


_ mutate - 


with life: so was that oldman once ; but oldage 
and time aay i “you of your and 
vigor, and you may become a8 much in need of 
the kindness of others as was this old man. Do 
then to others as you would have themdoto you— _ 
be kind to the that_you Fas ey" your turn 
receive kindness when old age and infirmity come 
upon you.—Mother's Magazine. 


The Young African Convert in Haiti. 

Maviomman is a young man who was stolen 
from Africa and carried to Brazil for a slave; he 
made his escape in a vessel to New York and 
thence to Haiti; and has been converted, as the 
missionaries believe, and baptized by Mr. Judd, 
of the Baptist Free Mission. He has a quick 
mind and a tender conscience, and affords much 
interest to his teachers. Mrs. Judd, in a letter 
ated, Nov. 13th, to the Utica Contributor, men- 
tions an incident, as follows :— 

_ Some time since, while reading the account of 
Abraham's being called to offer up Isaac, (he is 
reading the Bible by course,) | watched his coun- 
tenance with anxious interest, to see ‘what effect 
ithad upon him. After explaining and simplify- 
ing the languageto him, so as to have him be 
sure and comprehend it, I paused and said to him, 
what do you think of that? He looked thought- 
ful a few moments, and then said to me inquiring- 
ly, “ Abraham man, eh? “Yes.” “Isaac 
good man.” “Yes.” “Qwell—very well—very 
good, if God say so; yes, I think so.” There 
“was one of the sweetest expressions of faith—of 
perfect filial confidence on his countenance at this 
moment, that lever saw. I could scarcely keep 
‘from weeping. Truly, thoughtI, youare a “son 
of Abtaham,” ssor of “like precious faith.” 
O, if Christians could always feel the same confi- 
dence; and‘ say from the heart-~“Very good, if 
say 50,” it would save much unhappimess in 
a world, where God so often seems to say to us 
in his providence, “ What Ido, thou knowest not 
now ; thou shalt know hereafter.” 

Mahommah gives good promise of returning, in 
due time, to bear Gospel tidings to his parents and 
other friends in Africa, as a missionary of our 
Society. He desires to come to be educated here. 
Shall the means be provided for this’ purpose ? 
What one rich man will esteem it a pleasure to 
defray the expense of his education ?—or will 
many contribute to this object ? 


Mr. Jones says :— 


He is certainly a most extraordinary young 
man. His life thus far is a remarkable one. He 
is well worthy the patronage of some of our rich 
brethren who might afford to educate him at Me- 
Grawville. O, ye Christian men of wealth, do take 
hold of his case and give him such an education 
as will render him abundantly useful. He ap- 

ars so promising, that it seems the Lord designs 

im for a herald of salvation among his far dis- 
ca countrymen in Africa. Who will educate 
im ? 
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Reading by the Deaf and Dumb. 


A Western correspondent of the Christian Ad- 
vocate gives the following description of a scene 
of Scripture reading, which he witnessed at the 
Asylum of the Deaf and Dumb, in Indiana : 


“ Monday, October 22d—Brother W. accom- 
— us to the Asylum of the Dumb. Brother 
rown is the principal: he conducted us through 
the different apartments. There are about seventy 
pupils ; four teachers, including the principal— 
two of the teachers are mutes. The more ad- 
vanced pupils were just writing down, on slate, 
their Sabbath Scripture lessons. Mr. H. Rolph, 
from the State of Michigan, was called upon to 
relate the story of Cain and Abel. He rose, and | 
with a solemn countenance and dignified air, elic- | 
ited our attention—began his manipulations, (the 
principal interpreting, as he proceeded)—repre- 
sented Abel erecting an altar, bringing the lamb, 
slaying it, and laying it on the altar; then, with 
clasped hands, and upturned eyes, half-closed, he 
devoutly prayed, until the visible tokens of 
the Divine Presence gave indications that his of- 
fering was accepted. His countenance lit up with 
a smile. Then came Cain, with his offering ; the 
altar is duly etected, and the gift—the fruits of 
the earth—laid thereon; again he prayed—he re- 
peats his petition—there is no response ; his 
countenance became dark and sullen; he goes to 
Abel, to have a friendly chat on the subject of 
religion ; proposes a walk in the field ; and when 
in the field, he rose up against him; Abel, bow- 
ing, entreated him to desist; and now, with vio- 
lent gestures, he represented Cain ne ae, Sores 
blows ; Abel expires; Cain stoops beside the body 
of his brother, to see his wounds and his breath- 
less remains, and turns away in tears. The 
whole transaction was most eloquent and impres- 
sive. 

“Mr. Martin M. Hanson, from Connersville, 
then related the story of Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal, in which the pupils all seemed to be deeply 
interested. He also related the story of Leonidas, 
with his Spartan band, contending with Xerxes 
and the Persian forces, at the Straits of Thermo- 
pyle. What a blessed thing, that Christianity is 
rearing institutions in which the dumb are taught 
to speak !” 


—y 


Washington Allston. 


From a biographical sketch of Mr. Allston in 
the Phrenological Journal, the rte is taken, 
which speaks volumes to the honor of the pain- 
ter and the man : 


“A friend of Allston tells me a hundred touch- 
ing stories about him. Here is one: ‘ While in 
England, he drew off a little painting of great | 
beauty—the subject of which, though perfectly 
free, to his own. perception, from all moral ob- 
jection, might. be perverted to evil associations. 
The idea occurred to him while sitting alone the 
evening he had sent it tothe purchaser. No 
sooner did the impression seize him, than, with 
conscientious sensibility to the high claims of 
his art, he wrote the owner of the picture, stating 
his scruples, and begging its return. His desire was 
reluctantly granted: He sent back the gold with 
his thanks, and burned the picture. And yet 
the painter. was poor, and needed money in that | 
solitude of London. The artist who knew these 
facts, had known. Allston for years. _ He says 
that when he looked on him after this sublime 
act, notwithstanding his familiarity with the 
painter, he was struck with a sudden veneration.” 


re ae 


A Prophetic Jest by Louis Philippe. 


Several years ago, a very distinguished noble- 
man, Lord B——m, having had the honor of 
dining with the King in the unteremonious man- 
ner in which he delighted to withdraw himself 
from the trammels of state. the conversation was 
carried on as if between two equals, and his Ma- 
jesty, inter alia, remarked that he * was the only 
sovereign now in Europe fit to fill a throne.” 
Lord B——m, somewhat staggered by this piece 
of egotism, muttered out some trite compliments 
upon the great talent for government which his 
royal entertainer had always displayed, &c. &c., 
when the King burst out inte a fit of laughter, 
and exclaimed, “No, no, that is not what I mean; 
but kings are at sucha discount in our days, 
there is no saying what may happen; and I am 
the only monarch who has cleaned his own boots, 
and could do it again.” 


John’s First Book: 


EING a new method of teaching children to read, 
founded on nature and reason. By John Russell 
Webb. 4th edition, just published. 
{Letter from S. S. Randall, Esq.) 
“Prosrect Hit, Va., Dec. 18, 1848. 
““Mr. Joun R. Wrens; Dear Sir—I have carefully and 
attentively perused your ‘First Book,’ and have made 
use of it in the instruction of the younger branches of my 
own family. I can, therefore, cheerfully commend it to | 
the patronage and regard of parents and teachers gene- | 


Elementary Education which has eome under m 
vation. I trust, my dear sir, you will he induced to con- | 
tinue the Serres on the same plan. It possesses, in my | 


discipline of - youthfal mind. 
‘ery truly and respectfully, 
Your friend, Samver. S. Ranpann.” 
Teachers, and others interosted in the cause of educa- 
tion, are requested to cal! and obtain copies for examina- 


tion. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau st. and 26 Park Row. 
Jan. 10th, 1849. 6—1w 


For the Holidays. 
AT WM. RADDE’S, 322 BROADWAY. 

TD ETZSCH’S OUTLINES, or most id Original 

illustrations to Schiller’s Song of the Bell ; to Schil- 
ler’s Pegasus ; to Schiller’s Fridolin ; to Geethe’s Faust. 
Also, to Shak: *s Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Othello, King Lear, The Tempest, and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Rerzscn’s Chess Players, and Buer- 

's Balladen. 
Pig One set of the above most splendid Original IMus- 
trations by Retzsch-will be sold below the imported cost 


A variety of the most eautiful Mustrated Books, 
as e’s Reineke Fucho, The Niebélungen Lied, 
Dresdner Gallerie, etc., etc., at ? 

Swis4 _ WM. RADDE’S, 322 Broadway, N. Y. 








' - FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


“Hahn's Hebrew Bible, 
HEBRAICA:. 








Competition entirely Distanced 
Ts. number of SARTAIN’S UNION | 
MAGAZINE contains two Mezzotint Engravings, a bea inti- 
perhaps seven other me ee | 
letter- printing, on new . Be. 
Ui « host of the most distinguished Amerienn writers, | 
, KP FREDERIKA BREMER, | 
THE CELEBRATED EUROPEAN RN } 
. fe ‘Sartain’ azine, en- 
Gaed " Chrictmes’ Bus end Christuas Mating.” 
Ww. and Mary Howitt, of England, have heen engaged as con- 
ethane. Rev. Dr. Tod. Potone ation Rev. Geo. w. 
Bethune, D.D., Rev. W. H. Furness, and other well known 


tin hild 





i of p > with an appro- 
Priate gift, should subscribe for Sartain’s Magazine. 


Single copies and 
of General Ta: 





JOHN SARTAIN & Co., 
Philadetphia. 





Communion Furniture. 


FLscons, Goblets, Tankards, and Plates ; also 
Baptiamal Fonts and Collection Plates, manufactured and 
for sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 6 Bucling Stip, by 
LUCIUS HART, late Boardman & Hart. 
Dee. 1848. ly? 





Merry’s Museum. 


THs most popular of all juvenile periodicals, 
still under the editorial care of S.G. Goodrich, Esq, 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales, bas just been transferred 
to D. McDonap & 0. 149 Nassau street, New York, 
and will commence a new volume first of January, with 
the richest promises of entertainment to all its little 
friends, from the fartherest Down Hast to the golden El 
Dorado of the West, History, Geography, Travels, Po- 
etry, Music, anecdote, wit, humor, are all brought into 
requisition by Mr. Merry, whilea series of the most beau- 
tiful engravings will give life and spirit to the work: 
The venerable Peter Parley will often be found discours- 
ing with the boys. Price only Onr Do..ar for twelve 
numbers of 32 8vo. pages, with a beautiful cover. All 
orders (post-paid) directed to D. McDonaup & Co,, or 
Merry’s Museum, 149 Nassau street, will be attended to. 

Wanted, fifty agents to circulate the work in every 


= 1849. 


> 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
The Publisher of this Paper has an extensive 
Book and Job Printing Office, 


ECENTLY farnished with new Type for Let. 
- ter-press and Stereoty pé ‘printing, and wit be happy to re 
gies orders from his friends for work in any branch of his pro 
Auttors, or Publishers, in distant parteot the.country, may 
Send us their Manuscripts for printing, with the assurance that 
a Fyre be got up with as much care, dispatch, and acedracy, 
the; 
Should 
the ¢e y make the ne- 
nuit Sie helt Tornishing u. 
of the kind Po pe eir manuee;ipt, and isfurming us 
Address?" 24 paper they wish used. 
8. W. BENEDICT. 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 


TS CLERGYMEN AND OTHER STUDENTS 
or THE BIBLE ~The uy beg leave to wsk your 
attention to the following Work, w hich they now offer for sale 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, in two thick volumes of 1278 
gesroynl Octave, b lye \ jally bound, by JOHN 
ITTO, D.D., P.8. An &C4 published by MARK H. NEW 
MAN, & Co., 199 Brondway, New York, > 
This Work contains such information as ia indispensable for 
the right understanding of the Bible and jtg historical interpreta 
tion. it comprehends Criticism, Geography, Nayural Hist wy, and 
| Antiquities, in all their branches, religious, political, social, and 
domestic. ‘ 

The Works of Horne, Calmet, and others, are now found to by 
| Wholly inadequate to the wanw of the student. Theologica! 
| Science is progressive, as well as every other, snd the “ old 

learning " of the “ Bible Dictionaries ” which have for so long a 

time been in use, is -felt to be unequal to the advancement of 
; Mankind at the present time, 
| “Phe efforts of the German Rationatixts, of the Stranes schoo! 
| to resaive ail the facts of Bible History into myths and fables has 

awakened a corresponding spirit of research among sound and 
christinn scholars ; a determination to piace the Seriptures upou 
& basis of indisputable evidence. The result has been, the dis 
covery and accumulation of a mass of information from every 
portion of the field ef biblical learning. A multitude of new, 
striking, and most useful facts have thus been placed at the dis- 
posal of the-editor of this work. He has accordingly availed 
himself ot all the latest discoveries down to the very \ ear of ite 
publication. 4 

Nor is the Cyclopedia compiled by one man alone, Dr. Kit- 
to distributed the subjects discussed to more than furty d ferent 
individuals, of the first eminence in those depatimenis. Their 
names@re attnched to their articies, and they are thas individu 





sae - and their superiority in many mest important respects ever many | fie, as combining tnore exer!ien 
rally, as one of the very Brst guxiliaries in the a oe others now in the market, are well worthy the attention of all 
o | 


bar and boiler iron to the final painting, we may be presumed te | 
speak understanding!y of the suliject, and we we eorefrom whrat 

we eaw, that if there is any really fire proof article mapufac- | 
tured in the meg S itis Gayler’s Salamander Safe. Mr. Gay- | 
orders he receives proves the appreciation of a really good article!" 


better 
manufacture."— True Sun. 


sides $2,000 in cash, and a large armeunt of bills reer ivahic. were 


effectually presery: 
The Safe was buried in the ruins more than twelve hours, and 


severe \ests, : 
ty of heat that could be concentrated around them. They are , 


Stone. 
“ Gayler’s 


Tie 


ETT 
th lf 


ally responsible Yor them. The Natarat History of the Bible was 
written expreasiy for this work, by two distinguished Nawura)iats 
The Botany of Scripture, by Dr. Royle, of King's College, Lon 
don. The artieles on Scriptural Zoology, by Hamilton Smith 
President of the Devon and Cornwall Natura! History Society. 
The arficlés in the departnent of Criticism, by Dr. Davidson, 
‘Professor of Biblios! Literature in the Lancashire Independent 
College. Those on the Books of the Old and New Testament, 
by Havernich, Heagsteaberg, Dr. Wright, of Dublin, and others 


State. 
Eight back volumes, beautifully bound, 


forming a 
ehoice school library, always on hand. Dee. 1 





The American Protestant, 
MONTHLY JOURNAL of 32 pages, pub- 
lished under the direction of the Ex. Com. of the American Dr 

rotestant Society, No. 150 Nassau et., devoted to the diffusion |. The articles on the New Testameut were furnished by Dr 
of intelligence on the subject of Protestantism and Popery. It | Tholuck, Dr. Alexander. and others. 
contains monthiy a full digest of passing events, both in this Various subjects are discussed, by Dr. John Pye Smith, Dr. 
country and in Europe, together with facts and arguments bear- | Woods. of Andover, and others. 
ing on the cause. Full records of the labors and successes of | ‘The Scriptural Geegraphy exhibits the results of Dr. Robinson's 
the Missionaries of the Society, in the efforts to diffuse light among | biblical researches in Palestine, 
Catholics in this country, are presented every month, constitut- | {tf Will be seen, therefore, that the work is a compilation of 
ing the novel and interesting history of the work of conversion of | bibtioa! learning, by the ablest biblical scholars of the age. 
Romanists. The steady and growing tide of emigration to this, ‘The undersigned ask the attention of students of the Bible to 
country, the changing aspecis of Popery, and the progress of civil | the Cyclopedia, in full contidence that no one acquainted with 
and religious liberty in European countries, combine wgive to this | its character will suffer himself to be withouta copy. The low 
subject a new and commanding interest. It is the objectof the So- | prite at Which it fs offered (less than haif the price of the Englieh 
ciety togive in this magazine all the light and intelligeoce which | edition), places it within the reach of all. 
the presept posture of the cause demands, I is believed that by MARK Hl. NEWMAN & Co 
no other meane can such a comprehensive and impressive view | Y oe] hE CYCLOPEDI: 
| of Popery and of the relatians and duties of Protestants to it. at | oe he - phe ye 
| the present time, be obtained as by the perusal of this Magazine. | From Horne, Author of ki orne’s Introdu: tion to the Study of 
Each number is embellistied with an appropriate engraving, and ’ the Scriptures, last edition. 
the work is sent to subscribers at the low price of Oxe Dollar “This Cyclopedia sdfpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
ayear. Orders for the Magazine and remittances for the sanie, | ‘8 preceded it, and leaves anthing to be desired in such & work 
and for the Society’s publieations, should be addressed, “ Gene- , which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, hist mY, 
ral Agent, American Protestant Society, 150 Nassau Street, N.Y.’ geography, archaeology, and physical science of the Bible. 

Le’ isa é “ “ ! From the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. 

r i 
Agents Wanted, 


«© Dr. Kitto comes recommended even to those not acquainted 
with his other writings, by the well known general facts of his 
HE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, Edited by Mrs. | experience and success as a book-maker, and of hw long 
A. G. Whittelsey, commences its Seventeenth Volume on | ‘rity, in this capacity at least, with Biblical subjects 
the letof January next. It is the oldest and most popiilar work | — Ms n P 
ofthe kind now published, and is offered at the low price of $1 | a plan can be worthily executed, in the present state of learning 





, n 
amit 


“ He bag boldly and faithfully acted on the principle that such 
n year. More than three thousand names have been added to | OY by distributing ite parts nmeng many hands, and such hands 
the list of its subscribers during the past year. The volume for too as have been fitted by anterior experience to perform them 
1849 will greatly exceed any of its predecessors in its embellish- | Most suecessfully. 
ments, and the richness of its contents. Local, Travelling. and | 
Lecturing Agents are wanted, to extend its circulation in all “ The limits of a notice like the present forbid such a descrip 
parts of the Union—North, East, South, and West.—Clergymen | tion of this learned work as its merits deserve, or sufficient to 
wi-hout a charge, theological students, aad others, will find this | give the reader a just idea of its plan. We regard it a moat im 
an excellent field of usefulness, and one that will compensate | portant and practically useful contribution to the cause of sound 
liberally for the time and labor bestowed. The January nam- | Biblical learning, and have ao doubt that it will soon take th 
ber fur 1849, being now ready, will be sent to Agents gratis, to | place, in the estimate of echolars, of every compilation of the 
enable them to obtain the subscribers for Vol. XVUL, through the | kind. 
month December. Applications, with written testimonials | * The enlistment ®f so many scholars in the producti n of a 
may be addressed, post-paid, to single work, each one presenting in a brief compass the results ot 
MYRON FINCH, Publisher, a life-time of researeh, in precisely the matters where be is most 
No. 116 Nassau Street, New York. at home, could not fail of enriching it with an amount of learn 


>a ve See eee: eed ing and scholarship to which, of course, the work of no single 
Journal of the American Temperance Union. 


| mind, however great, could pretend."’ 
, From the Methodist Quarterly Review. 
HIS long established and able monthly period | “This work was not compiled in the methed hitherto usual 
jeal, now commencing its thirteenth volume, will be fur- | With works of similar character, bamely, on the basis of Calmet 
le . ! " 
nished to subscribers, in all parts of the United States, at fifty 
cents a year, or two copies for one poLLaR, post paid. The 


From the Biblical Repository. 


discovery interwoven. All the tore important articles are writ’ 
ten expressly for their present use, not by one individual, but by 
an arrangement between net less than ferty different echolars in 
Eurepe and America, all of whom stand high in their several de - 
partments.” 

The Cyclopedia can be ordered through the local Booksel! 
ers in every part of the country. 


PTICAL, MATHEMATICAL AND PHILO 


and the old learning of hie day, with a few shreds of modern 
tiends of temperance should not fail of having at least this 
number at every post office in the land, 
Journal, New York. 


Youth’s Temperance Advocate, 


This highly popular and useful juvenile paper, issued from the 
office of the American Temperance Union, tas now reached its | ( 
tenth volume. It is got up in beautiful style, with cute, and is | SOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS—Ililustrated and deseribed 
carefully prepared for Sgpday Schools, and has in them a wide | by BENJ. PIKE, Jr, Optician. 2 vols, 18m. full cloth, p 246 
circulation. Terms, $9 for 100 copies per annum; 85 for 50 j and 340. Iiustrated by 784 engravings.—i> ce $2. 
copies ; 25 cents single. “Inthese volumes the latest and most improved Chemicnt, 

OPINION OF MR. PRELINGHUYSEN. Mathematical, and Philosophical Instruments of all kinds, are 

“Could such a paper as the Youth's Temperance Advocate be | fully described and arranged under appropriate hends. An en 
distributed monthly by the friends of temperance in all our Sun- | graving of each accompanies the description, which embraces 
day Schools, it would not fail of exerting an influence unspenk- | the particulars of the construction, and uses of each article, and 
ably important, not only over the winds of children and youth, | also the price at which it can be procured "'—Day Book 
but even of parents and relatives in whose paths it might thos | «This book will be found a convenient manual of reference 
providentially be seattered.”’ | for imsiruction in the necessary manipulations of philosophical 

New York, Dec. 1, 1848. | apparatus: the requisite information upon which has hitherto 

ae ee 2 — been senttered throngh many volumes.’ —Literary World 

“ The information embodied in this work must prove valuable, 
if not indiapensable, to men of science and ekill, to the manufac 
| turer and mechanic, and indeed, to all who have taken an inter 
JUST PUBLISHED, | est in the experimental Dae pee 8 Of natural philosophy and the 
s Fa . - “e cone ecirnece H interes . 

HE JOURNAL OF THE PILGRIMS AT [Sch masters, while it becnuvee a cade meewee to the sour at 
PLYMOUTH in 1629, reprinted from the original volume, } sejence."—Merchants’ Magatine : 
with historical and local illustrations of providences, principles, “The work is embelliehed with over seven hundred and fifty 

and persons. By GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D_D., in 1 vol. 12mo., 


_ pt good engravings of all manner of instruments, which tie here 
cloth gilt extra, $1 75, or cloth, plain and neat, $1 25, thoroughly delineated and deseribed, in the various departments 
ALso— 


of the arte—Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Pocumaties, Hy 

LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, in its application to | drosiatics, Mechanies, Optics, Astronomy, Meteorology, Naviga 

Physiology and Pathology, new edition, revised and enlarged. | tion, Surveying, Chemistry, &c. The prices of the articles are 

mo. 50 cents. Plainly designated. The work is neatly bound and finished 
JOHN WILEY, Publisher, 161 Broadway, and | altogether, being @ curious and interesting publication.” — Tri 
t : 


bune. 
13 Paternoster Row, London. For sale by the author, and booksellers generally. 


Dec, 25.—4 w 4, BUNA. PIKE, Jr, 204 Broadway 


Address, Temperance 


DR. CHEEVER'S NEW BOOK. 
Journal of the Pilgrims in 1620, 





A. 8. Barnes & Co,, Publishers and Booksellers, | 
61 John Street, New-York, Notice. 

PUBLISH the following valuable Books, de- | ue UNDERSIGNED WOULD RESPECT 

signed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges | LL fully announce to his cuxtomers and the public generally 
Davies’ Mathematical Works. | that he continwes in the 

ARITHMETICAL COURSE. BOOKSELLING BUSINTSS. AT 156 

Davies’ Primary Table Book, cloth back, morocco. PI 

Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic, no back. 


NASSAU ST., TRI 
BUNE BUILDINGS, NEW YORK, 
| Where he is prepared to fill any orders iu bis line with which he 
Davies’ School Aritumetic, new edition, enlarged | may be entrusted, with the same regularity and dispatch which 
ACADEMIC COURSE. | he trusts has distinguished his operations heretofore. 
Davies’ University Arithmetic. Z } Particular attention is paid to subscriptions for Magazines, or 
Davies’ Elementary Algebra. Other periodical or serial works, which are forwarded by the ear 
Davies’ Elementary Geometry. liest mails in the neatest and must secure manner, without inju 
Davies’ Drawing and Mensuration. ry to the engravings. 
COLLEGIATE COURSE. Books and heavy Pamphiets sent by express, or as may be 
Davies’ Bourbon’s Algebra. otherw ise yo Local ge pagememe terms, 
* Legendre’s G " Addrese M. ON, 
Devin’ Sane. euaphtins 3—3m 156 Nassau st., New York 
Davies’ Analytical Geometry. > 7 and ? 
Davies’ Differential and Integral Calculus. | 
Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 
Davies’ Shades, Shadows, and Linear Perspective. 
The Mathematical Works of Professor Davies are the Stand- 
ard Text-Books of the best institutions of the land. 





Finney's Theology. 
"| QYLARK, AUSTIN, & CO., 205 Broadway, have 
/ for sale = 

| LROTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, embracing 
Ability (Natural, Moral, and Gracious), Repentance, Impeni 

| tence, Faith and Unbetief, Justification, Sanctification, Eleciion, 
Reprobation, Divine Purposes, Divine Sovereignty, and Persevre 
ance. Ly CHAS. G. FINNEY, Professor of Theology in Ober 

| lin Collegiate Institute. Dec. 19, 1848 


Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
For Schools and Academics. 
BY R. G. PARKER, A. M., 
Principal of the Johnson Grammar School, Boston, Author oJ 
Aids to English Composition, §¢., &. 
1. Parker's Firat Lessons in Notural Philosophy. } 
2. Parker's Compendium of Natural and Experimental Phi- | 
losophy. 
Teachers who have examined Parker's Philosophy, pronounce | 
it the best Work for Schools ever published. 


Education, 
A Book for every Teacher in the Land. 


AGES THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING: or the MOTIVES and METHODS of 
GOOD SCHOOL KEEPING.—This work, written by the Ia 

| mented D. P. Page, late Principal of the Normal School, Albany 

| igepoken of by our most distinguished educators ns possessing 
great excellence, and worthy the attention of every Teacher and 

Parent, interested in the moral and intellectant training of the 

young. Tenth edition. Just published. by 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


MRS. EMMA WILLARD'S 
Series of School Histories and Charts, 

1. Willard’s History of the United Stites, or Republic of 
America, 8vo. Pray ‘ 
2. Willard'’s Schoo! History of the U. States. A . , 

7 4 % r . | No. 51 John #t.. New York 
3. Wiliard's American Chronographer; a chert of American The Second Edition of Henry Barnard’s Popular Work upon 
| School Architecture and Ventilation, or Contritution to the Ir 
provement @f School Houses, is now ready. Price $2 00 

New York, Dec. 1, 1848. 


istory. 

1, Witlard’s Universal History in Perspective. 

2. Willard’s Temple of Time, a chart of Universal History 
The Works of Mrs. Willard receive the stamp of approbation 
wherever used. 





| Important to Teachers and Schoo! Committees. 
* Fulton & Eastman's Pénmanship and Rook-Keeping. | VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
1. Fahon & Eastinan's Chirographic Charts, 2 numbers. 1 J. P. JEWETT & Co., 23 Cornbill, Boston. 
2. Fulton & Eastman’s Key to ditto. LEAVITT'S COMMON SCHOOL READERS, in 4 parts, by 
3. Fulton & Fastman's Writing Books, 4 nos. | Joshua Leavitt.—This valuable series of Readers ia rapidly be 
4. Fulton & Eastman's Book-Keeping, containing forms for | coming ove of the triost popular series of School Books before the 
Farmers, Mechanics and Merchants—a Book for every common | public. We have the strongest testimonials from many of the 
school. | best teachers in New England, in favor of Mr. Leavitt's Books 
| Brom David S. Rowe, Beg. Principal of the State Normal 
School, Weatfield, Maas 
“T have examined Mr. Lenvitt’s Series of Renders, and am 
much pleared with them, They are unsurpaseed, if not unrival 
l Jed, in their nent and attenctive appearance. ‘The selections are 
made with a good den! of taste, and the introductory matter ix 
better than anything of the kind I havescen: there is just enough 
| of it, and it is just the thing. shall introduce the senes imme 
diutely.”” 

ROBINSON'S AMERICAN ARITHMPTIC —Py 
ary of Knowledge—a Text-Book on Common Object® | Robinson, Principal of ihe Mathematical Department of the Row 
and Common Things. doin Sehowl, Boston. One of the moet complete, thogpugh, und 
These w hav P P by the Messrs. Chambers of | practical works for the echool-reom 
Bdinbargh ond apa bene peengeed: ty in 7m Schools of Great | : Also, jnet from the Press, ROBINSON'S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Britain. It is hoped that the above. Amirrican editions will be as | ARITHMETIC. 
favorably received in the Schools of the United States. | From F. H. Weld, Beq., Principal of the Seckonk Clasgica 
New York, Dec. I, 1848. j Academy 

ptt R f . | Mr. Rentwson:—Dear #ir—1 have ange the “ American 
B. Arithmetic,” in the School! under my care. for the Inet ix months 
fi a yl t r § I F OB Fares ! I consider it the Det work of the kind before Me public The ar 
Opinions of the Press. | rangement of the matter, and the clearness and conciseness «/ 
" SHORT time ago, a trial, by fire, was made | the roles and explayntions, are admirably adnptied to diminiel 
in this city by a Committee of Merch nts. of three kinds of | yee ot bag oy and papel ne po * 1o > vat ¢ ¢ 
ir ca ity to resist the heat of ao inumense fur | difficulties wainiy by bis own exervons. needs 00!) ito . 
sea ban vapreads for the parposos of the trial, in which they | prctiently tested hy tenchers, Io order to be exclusively adopted 
were kept 24 hours, the fire being replenished as oftes as was | 28 & textbook in our schonts, +H. WELD 
necessary to preserve the utmost intensity of heat. One of these Very respectfully, yours, F. oe 
safes was Mr. Gayler’s salamander enfe, and it alone came uns!) BLISS'S ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, snd BLISS s 
hurt out of the fiery ordeal. Its contents were entirely unscath- | LARGE OUTLINE MAPS, for Common aod High Schools, 
ed, of which we had ocular demonstration, for we saw and | Aendemies. &e. This bemutiful Series of Mop: i the cheapest, 
handled the books, which were not even discolored." —Commer- | most accurate, and the most elegant ever pull! ished. 
ceal Advertiser. | From Emerson Davis, DD. for mony years Principal of the 
The NW. Y. Courier and Enquirer copies from the Commer-| Westfield Heatlemy, and late Princip! of the Normal Schoo! 
cial Advertiser and makes the following remarks :—* The facts | located there. 7 
which are herein stated, concerning the security of these sates “ | most cheerfully recommend it (the Geography) to the pub 
es thon any other for the ureat 
schools, Ite chief excellence is lis clnesification of subjects, hy 
commercial and business men.” which the attention of the scholar is directed to one thing at 4 
“ Salamander Safes.—-The improvement made in this article | time,’ ; 
y C.J. Gayler, shows conclysively, by the recent trial at Vauk- | WELLS'S SCHOOL C RAMMAR: 80,000 copies already pub 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, | 
Revised by D. M. Reeve, M. D., LL. D. } 
THE ELEMENTARY SCIENCES. 
Elements of Zoology, with numerous illustrations. 
Elements of Drawing in perspective, \Iinstrated. 
Elements of Chemistry, with practical experiments, 
Elements of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
Elemente of Geology, with numerous engravings. 
Flements of Natural Philosophy, with i\iuarations 
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pee ee FVERY REQUISITE for the gradugl development hall Garden, that the safe putented by him is ‘a safe indeed,’ "— lished of this excellent Grammar. 
an 


Weekly Messenger. | Also, WELLS'S ELBMENT ARY GRAMMAR 
“ Having gone throngh Mr. Gayler’s establisinnent, and w't- | From Prof. C. DP. Cleveland, Principal of a Select School 
nessed the work in every stage of its process, from cutting out the} Young Ladics, Phitadelphia. 


“ GyewtTLeMen —~You ask my opinion of Wells's Grammar 
or, | bike it mach, and have introdaced it into my echor!, in 
nce to any other English Grammar with which I am oef 
It corubines such happy qnalities, as to interest ads 
echolars. The younger classes are pleased with it for ite 
clearness and simpticity ; and the older, for itx numerous citations 
of authorities. [ am not surprised at the success it has met with 
jt deserves it.” 
TOWNDROW’'S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
200,000 copies sold. 
From Jacob Patchelder, Erg , Preeepter of Lynn Academy 
“ After a carefal examination of the eyetem of Penmanei'p 
published by Mr. Towndrow, | have inuoduced it into the acad 
my under my instruction in this town. 
| “From @ trial of nearly six months, I am fully convinced t 
| no publication of the kind has come under my notice, wi 
so well calculated to improve our pupils in the art of pene 
ship.” 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT: a complete : : te , s 
i tirely con Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Bantry, by Jacod Patcre 
om pe: ne Phila. Daily hey | der, Preceptor of Lynn Academy. 
| From Benj. Kendal!, Eeq., Principal of [Tollis Institute, South 
: wou! asion here to add our | Braintree, Max<. - ; 
sxgd phn rege which lmve ob- |“ Messas. J. P. Jewett & Co.:—We have heen usir oe 
spread Be ‘orpassed reputation, not only.in this | School, for sume time, the National Accountant. pas 
= ee ne. ’ you; and I am hap tomnay, that J tic kit far supe rior S " 
dsewhere.”"—N. Y. + R inst thiew ‘ F text-book in Book- eeping with whieh I = ; 
‘Safes —As to security ae on we ano think the method of tenching by appararas w om “J on oo , 
safes ar perfect. Even, suppering the hinges, ws | nowt argial wth Me. aici, =o yey erent ang 
jd Toa of 6 simple contrivance cating ip | 22 giving the pupil a practical knowledge 0! ongiee "S iner B 
a pai of toade hinges. The locks are so constracted | THE SCHOLAR'S RECORD BOOK, by Rey. Gardner 
varying in size the sixteenth part of an inch from the | Perry, D.D. pers dite toed walla 
sade caine Cae eooaien o ante at| De domed  y - apeerlpermce Te yout hile st school, to 
1 » ancourt 5 ’ 
po a dail iam iP “oneresting events, and thus form a habit 
_ whieh shall be of value to them, not only while pursuing the! 
| stodies, ife. 
peachers Ehaeeaners of School Commitiees are invited to 
st., New York, by A. R. MOEN. examine our vanous istues of Schoul Books. Fora more full 
~ ©.3.GAYEER, ~  —__ | deneription of our publications, see our “ Descriptive Catalogue 
Patentee, and only manufacturer. | - Boston, 23 Cornhit!, Dec. 1, 1646 


ler is one of the Safe mukers in the city, and the numerots 


by has F mage and we cannét do city and country merchants a 
vor than by calling their atiention to the Bafes of his 


, More than 
“The vaiuable books of Messrs. Calvin W. Howe & Co., be- 


ed in one of ‘©, J. Gayler’s Double Safes.’ 


“Tron Safes —We notice in the New-York papers, that C. J. 
Gayler’s Fire Proof Iron Safes, have lately woderzone several 
in every instance withstood the grentest intenst 


i 


k 

¥ nthe mode of opening which remains n secret to al! 
tor, if he so choose. Altogether, they do seem to us 
substantial, impreguable safes we ever saw.” — 
Commercia:. 


of the above Safes for sale at the depot: 
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